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in the Gunnison Champion Home. 
Quality-built throughout, constructed 
with the precision-engineering 


. ° 

vour morioage mvestment ill | methods for which Gunnison Homes 

eee are famous, this outstanding house 
e — a 


if yl wu HERE is asteady supply of superior 
mortgage oppertunities for you 


will sell for as low as $6500 without 
lot, depending on average area build- 
ing costs. And the other Gunnison 


« 
Homes—the Catalina, the Coronado, 
and the Talisman—offer comparable 
values to the home-buyer. 


The Gunnison Dealer in your area 
eee | is areputable local businessman. When 




















































you deal through him you're sure of 
satisfied mortgagors . . . sure of sound 
Torr fens CI ee on practical investments for your mort- 
ITCH . c - . 
aia 65°10" gage money in the $6500 to $12,000 
a nN 
a range. 
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ra r THIS GUNNISON CHAMPION HOME meets America’s 
need for a well-built small house at a budget price. 
Without lot, it sells for as low as $6500. 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 





®@ Beautiful exteriors—well-planned interiors ® Four distinctive models—Seventy-six elevations 

@ Fully insulated—efficient gas or oil heating @ Low-cost maintenance—high resale valve 

® Mahogany flush panel doors—Wood paneled interiors ®@ Optional features at extra cost—Carrier Air Conditioning 
®@ American kitchens—Permaglas water heater and Hotpoint Appliances 





“Gunnison,” “Champion,” “Coronado,” amet <_< 7 
“Catalina” and “Talisman” | Gunnison Homes, Inc. | 
trade-marks of Gunnison Homes, Inc. | Dept. MB-23 
| New Albany, Indiana | 

| Please send me a free copy of your new book- | 

* j let. “e ity Development.” | 
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Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana SLA SLES IS EEL AONE, j 
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PRESIDENT’S 
Column * 


CREDIT TRENDS 


Competent and experienced men 
will be at the helm of the fiscal and 
monetary affairs of the new Admin- 
istration. There appears to be a 
healthy determination to hold the na- 
tion's economy on a safe and sound 
course. A firm, well coordinated, har- 
monious policy may be confidently 
expected. 

With Dodge at the helm of the 
Budget; Humphrey, Folsom and Bur- 
sess at the Treasury; Martin, with his 
able staff trio, Thomas, Riefler, and 
Young, continuing at the Federal Re- 
serve Board, there should be no ques- 
iion either of the competence of the 
men in charge or their determination 
to hold the national economy on an 
even keel. 


The new policy may not be pointed 
to further liberalization of mortgage 
credit. For the immediate future, the 
policy may be to discourage credit 
expansion generally. Some concern 
has been expressed over the possibility 
of a “confidence boom” as manifested 
in the new highs in the stock market, 
the upsurge in retail sales, the re- 
markable strength of the housing mar- 
ket and the continued large industrial 
expansion. Convincing evidence may 
be required to show that a continu- 
ance of home building under existing 
policies and standards and at present 
levels will not bring us sooner or later 
to the precipice of market saturation. 


The present vigor of the construc- 
tion demand and the unprecedented 
volume of total borrowings continues 
to place a heavy squeeze on mort- 
sages. The resumption of the large 
volume of commercial building which 
is indicated for this year together with 
the continuance of heavy residential 
and industrial building activity has 
already called into question presump- 
tions of gradually easing money con- 
ditions during the year. 

Genuine efforts are likely to be 
made to check Federal expenditures 
on the one hand and to transfer public 
debt to non-bank investors cn the 
other. Many believe that an issue of 
twenty to thirty year bonds at around 
3 per cent may be brought out some 
time before the middle of the year. 
Such a move is likely to give added 
firmness to private interest rates. Un- 
der such conditions the 4 per cent- 
t¥% per cent home mortgage may 
rapidly become a museum piece. 


> 
President, Mortgage Be cn. 


Association of America 
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“Vore than seven 
and a quarter million 


Savings Bonds... 


worth at maturity more than 


$236,444,000” 


L. L. COLBERT 


President, Chrysler Corporation 







li) 


Mj 


“A planned program of thrift is essential to personal, material security. 
The regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds can be a sound part of 
any savings program, along with investment in a home and proper in- 
surance protection. Chrysler Corporation employees support the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds. They have 
bought more than seven and a quarter million of the bonds, worth at 
maturity more than $236,444,000. Such systematic thrift not only 
benefits them, but strengthens the economy of their country.” 


Largely as a result of consistent thrift by Payroll Sav- 
ers, Americans today hold a cash value of more than 
$49 billion in Defense Bonds. This figure is $7.5 billion 
greater than at the end of the war. 

Every month, 7,500,000 employees of more than 
43,000 companies buy $150 million more in Defense 
Bonds. 

Think of the reservoir of future purchasing power 
represented in the more than $49 billion that men and 
women have put aside for the proverbial rainy day. 

Consider still another benefit to industry. The 
Payroll Saver is a serious worker. Records of many 
companies prove that lost-time accidents decrease, ab- 
senteeism is reduced and production improves as en- 
rollment in the Payroll Plan goes up. 

If your company does not have the Payroll Savings 


The U.S. Government does not pay 


partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Plan... or if you have the Plan and employee par- 
ticipation is less than 50% ...call the attention of 
your President or Chief Executive to 


Two Easy Steps to a 
Successful Payroll Savings Plan 

1. Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

2. Your State Director. Savings Bond Division, will 
tell you how to conduct a simple, person-to-perso 
canvass that will put a Payroll Application Blank 
in the hands of every employee. 

That is all management has to do. Your employees 
will do the rest. They, like thousands of Chrysler em- 
ployees, want to provide for their personal security. 


The Treasury De- 


this advertising. 





“We Are 
TT 
the Houses 
Before 
Even the 
First One 


ls Completed /” 


FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 
...the RUSCO Galvanized 
Steel PRIME WINDOW 


Comes factory-painted, fully 
pre-assembled, ready to install 
* Glass 
* Lumite Screen 
* Built-in Weatherstripping 
* Attached Hardware 
* Insulating Sash (optional) 
* Wood or Metal Casing 
ALL IN ONE UNIT! 




















FOR IMPROVING 

EXISTING BUILDINGS 

... the RUSCO Galvanized 
Steel COMBINATION WINDOW 


Permanently attached, without 

alteration to existing windows. 

Completely insulates window 

opening. Reduces moisture 

and condensation, saves up to 

4 in fuel. Nothing to change 
. nothing to store. 


pusco “versed WINDOWS - COMBINATION DOORS - PORCH ENCLOSURES 


For illustrated literature and additional information, write 


DEPT. 6-M023 THE F.C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND I, OHIO ¢ IN CANADA: TORONTO 13, ONTARIO 
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Which is longer? 





Although there appears to be an appreciable difference, 
from point to point these two tines are exactly the same 


le ngin. 


Rea not fancied, differences exist among title insur- 
ance companies . . . differences which make it always 
wise to look beyond a title insurance policy to the 
strength, character and reputation of the company 
which issues it. 

There is no other title insurance company with so 
much to offer you in financial strength, in national 
reputation and in knowledge of the title insurance 

Virginia ) business. Comparison is invited. A financial state- 


lawyers Title ment will be gladly furnished. 


PRMUMNCE COT PORNO cece inertness 


- 


Operalang New York Slale as 


(regensa) Lomgers “Teile Insurance Corporation BRANCH OFFICES at AKRON * ATLANTA * AUGUSTA * BIRMINGHAM 
Home Office CAMDEN + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS (GA.) 
Richmond . Virginia COLUMBUS (O.) * DALLAS * DAYTON ¢ DECATUR * DETROIT 
MIAMI * NEWARK * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK * PITTSBURGH 


PONTIAC * RICHMOND * SAVANNAH °¢ SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) 

WASHINGTON * WILMINGTON * WINSTON-SALEM AND WINTER 

HAVEN. REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES IN MORE 
THAN 150 OTHER CITIES. 
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WHAT’S LIKELY IN STORE 
FOR MORTGAGE FINANCING 


By MILES L. COLEAN 


CONTINUED good demand for 

mortgage loans and a larger sup- 
ply of money with which to make 
them: that, in brief, is the way the 
outlook for mort- 
gage business in 
1953 shapes up to 
me. 

As I see it, this 
year’s business will 
continue to be 
good, but it 
be somewhat dif- 
ferent from 1952’s 
business. 

The 
outstanding features of current mort- 
gage activity have been, first, the con- 
tinued high demand for residential 
mortgage money in spite of credit re- 
strictions, rising interest rates, and the 
decline in the availability of funds for 
government-insured and guaranteed 
loans; and, second, the large volume 
of money that has been in the market 
despite a generally tight situation and 
the unattractiveness of FHA and VA 


will 





Miles L. Colean 


two most 


loans. 

Even looking at the FHA and VA 
portions, it is remarkable how well 
they have fared under present condi- 
tions. The total dollar volume of VA 
home loans closed for the first nine 
months of 1952 was about three-quar- 
ters of that in the same period of 
1951, the peak year of VA activity. 
FHA home loan activity ran about 
90 per cent of 1951 volume, and about 
75 per cent of 1950, which was FHA’s 
peak year. On the face of it, this does 
not exactly look like a famine. 

There are, however, other aspects 
to the situation. FHA and VA activ- 
ity combined, despite $345 million 
bolstering by FNMA, accounted for 
only 25 per cent of total home mort- 
gages compared with 35 per cent in 
the same period in 1951 and 32 per 
cent in the same period in 1950. In 


‘cerned, by 


The demand for mortgage financing in 1953 will be 
about the same as it was in 1952... an important 
source of that demand will come from commercial 
building . . . and funds for more shopping centers 
will be sought . . . present policies of the Federal 
Reserve will likely be strengthened and something 
probably will be done about FHA and VA interest 
rates ... these are some of the expectations of Mr. 


Colean who, among other 
Washington Letter and is 


the first nine months of 1952, life in- 
surance companies did only about 
one-third of the VA business and a 
little over three-fourths of the FHA 
business they did in 1951. Conven- 
tional mortgage lending, on the othe: 
hand, has steadily increased during 
these confusing years, apparently little 
volume is con- 


affected, so far as 


governmental policy or 
regulation. 

The main and only important im- 
pact of mortgage regulation 
and change in monetary policy has 
been on the part of the market de- 
pending on VA and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, FHA funds from life insurance 
companies. This has caused some seri- 


credit 


ous distortions in certain parts of the 
country, but on the whole the market 
has shown surprising vitality. 

Only a few years ago it would have 
been thought impossible either to sup- 
port so large a demand or to supply 
so large a volume of money with so 
litle dependence on the Federal 
systems. 

The greatest significance of this situ- 
ation to me is the evidence that it 
gives a continued strong housing mar- 
ket. The people who bought houses 
in 1952, by and large, paid a higher 
price for their houses, laid down a 
higher first payment and accepted 


things, turns out the MBA 
a frequent MBA speaker. 


stiffer mortgage terms than those who 
had bought houses in the previous 
postwar years. As 1953 opens there is 
no indication that the vigor of the 
market is lessening. 

Despite the fact that the number of 
marriages to be expected in 1953 will 
be less than the number in any year 
for nearly 20 years, other forces will 
keep demand high. Vacancies of hab- 
itable dwellings still are not over 2 
per cent in most communities, and 
one and a quarter million nonfarm 
families are still living with others. 
Employment is good and incomes are 
high—providing a generator for de- 
mand probably at least as important 
as the creation of new families. The 
birth rate is increasing, particularly of 
second, third, and even fourth chil- 
dren, forcing many families into the 
housing market for a second time in a 
decade. A high rate of internal mi- 
gration makes its considerable contri- 
bution to demand. Taking all factors 
into account, few observers are esti- 
mating that less than 900,000 new 
dwelling units will be started in 1953 
and many will forecast as much as 
the million-odd that were apparently 
built in 1952. 

The same factors that will make for 
a large volume of new house-building 
in 1953 will support a strong market 
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for existing housing and for alteration 
and repair work. All in all, the de- 
mand in 1953 will need about the 
same amount of mortgage financing as 
it did in 1952. 

Another important source of de- 
mand for mortgage financing in 1953 
will come from commercial building 

that is, stores, office and loft build- 
ings, warehouses, garages, restaurants 

as well as hotels and buildings for 
recreation and amusement. This whole 
sector of demand has now for over 
two years been severely restricted by 
both controls on credit and controls 

Recreational 
hit of any of 


on the use of materials. 
building, most severely 
the types mentioned, was reduced for 
the first 10 months of 1952 to half of 
what it was in the same period in its 
peak year of 1950; while commercial 
building as a whole fell over 25 per 
cent from its postwar peak in 195! 
Yet the underlying demand for new 
commercial buildings is undoubtedly 
Outside of New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Houston and a few other 
places, only a small number of new 
office buildings have been built—not 
only during the but 
since the fade-out of the boom of the 
1920s 
1953 have its first new office building 


vreat. 
postwar years 
Chicago, for example, will in 


since the beginning of the Great De- 


pression. Outside of Florida, there 
have only been a few hotels of im- 
portance built during the same in- 


terval. 

Yet today every office building and 
hotel built in the 1920s or i 
obsolete in many respects. Even where 


earlier is 


financing is not required for new 
structures, a large supply of funds will 
be needed for modernizing lighting 


systems and elevators and installing 


air conditioning. The same situation 


exists in respect to warehouses and 
loft buildings. 

A significant demand for funds will 
come from the new departure in shop- 
ping center development the in- 
tegrated regional shopping center, 
which literally is a reproduction of 
Main Street’s facilities in an environ- 
ment adapted to modern traffic. 
These centers are usually focused on 
one or more major department stores 
and provide facilities for both com- 
peting and supplemental lines to focal 
stores. Restaurants, rest and nursery 
facilities are provided. Ample parking 
space is a main feature with special 
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provision for handling purchases so 
as to avoid carrying for long distances 
to parked automobiles. Investment in 
such enterprises will range from about 
$1.5 million upward of $25 million 
depending on the area served. 
Although a number of projects of 
this sort were completed or under way 
prior to the establishment of materials 
controls in 1950—notably the large 
center at Framingham, Massachusetts, 
the Crenshaw Center in Los Angeles, 
the Stoneston Center in San Francisco 


i ee ee 


Colean thinks that “by and 
large, 1953 will be one of a 
respite from the 20-year trend 
toward a public home mortgage 
credit system rather than one of 
a sudden reversal of that trend. 
This is a desirable thing. There 
is no practical reason why we 
should rush into another round 
of housing and mortgage legis- 
lation. The outlook is good for 
at least another year. The most 
glaring present distortions in the 
market can be readily remedied 
by the interest rate change. 
FNMA has sufficient funds to 
handle the current defense-hous- 
ing program and that program 
is not likely to be substantially 
enlarged. The opportunity has 
finally come when, without the 
pressures either of events or 
politics, we can take at least a 
few months seriously to think 
things over.” 


tl ee 


the movement had hardly got under 
way. At the present time a large num- 
ber of projects are in the planning 
stage and several of these have man- 
aged to get ahead with construction. 

But this is only the beginning. Re- 
gional shopping centers are bound to 
figure prominently in mortgage activ- 
ity this year and the years following. 

These centers are, of course, to be 
distinguished from the neighborhood- 
convenience type of shopping center. 
While a considerable number of these 
have been built in connection with the 
vast expansion of subdivision develop- 
ment since the war, there is still con- 
siderable demand, especially after the 
two years of NPA’s slowdown. Recre- 
ational building is certain also to pro- 
vide demand for mortgage funds as 
soon as the present severe restrictions 
are lifted. 


In addition to commercial building, 
farm loans are likely to show a slight 
increase. Public utilities, which still 
have impressive expansion programs 
ahead, will be in the finance market 
to about the same extent as this year. 

The one area of private construc- 
tion where demand in 1953 seems 
likely to be below that of 1952 is in 
industrial building. Not only is some 
actual decline in the volume of this 
kind of building to be expected, but 

more important from the lending 
institution’s point of view—industry 
will, because of accumulation of de- 
preciation reserves, be in a position to 
finance further expansion with less re- 
course to borrowing. 

The this is that 
accumulating depreciation reserves 
will in the years just ahead provide 


reason for now 


an unusually large reservoir of funds. 
These reserves are attributable to the 
rapidly increasing accumulations both 
from the accelerated tax amortization 
agreements where these have 
granted, and from normal deprecia- 
tion reserves of a vastly expanded in- 
dustrial plant, even where accelerated 
amortization has not been in the pic- 
ture. Along with normal retentions of 
earnings these reserves are estimated 
to be sufficient to carry the great bulk 
of industry financing requirements for 
plant and equipment during the re- 
mainder of the decade. 


been 


Accumulated reserves obviously can- 
not help finance new businesses; and 
institutional funds will be needed for 
this purpose. But the total require- 
ments of industry are certain to be 
much reduced. 

Summarizing the demand side of 
the finance picture, the outlook for 
1953 is this: residential building will 
want the same, or an only slightly 
smaller, volume of funds than it has 
had in 1952; commercial building, 
after probably a slow start due to 
materials difficulties, will want consid- 
erably more than it was permitted to 
seek in 1952. Farm loans will be 
slightly up; utilities borrowing will re- 
main fairly constant. Industry, how- 
ever, may ask for considerably less. 

The general easing of the whole 
money market is certain to be felt in 
the mortgage part of that market. 
Banks and insurance companies are 
likely to increase their allocations of 
funds for mortgage loans, while the 
savings and loan associations, having 


bound to pour 


no alternative, are 
their increase in assets into mortgages. 
Interest rates generally are not likely 
to rise beyond present levels and in 
the latter part of the year may recede 
at least slightly, although nothing as 
happy from the borrower’s point of 
view as the conditions that prevailed 
in 1950 and early 1951 is to be ex- 
pected. In other words, we can hardly 
expect to reach a situation where 4 
per cent home mortgages at par will 
find a wide and ready market. We 
can, however, anticipate one where a 
rate of 4% per cent to 4% per cent 
on insured or guaranteed loans would 


restore these loans to their former 
favored position. 
As for governmental influences on 


the money market, I expect that the 
present policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board will be confirmed and strength- 
ened. I also expect that action will be 
taken on the interest rates for FHA 
and VA loans so as to restore them 
to marketability. I expect that the 
public housing program will submit 
to further curtailment, that additional 
funds are unlikely to be appropriated 


for the VA direct lending program 
and will be given to FNMA only on 
the clearest evidence that the defense 
effort would otherwise be hurt. I feel 
confident that, outside of the new de- 
fense areas, Federal rent control will 
lapse on April 30, and the controls on 
credit and the use of materials will 
outlast June only on a stand-by basis, 
if at all. 

This is hardly a forecast of a major 
revolution, and I do not look for one. 
The plain fact is that our field of ac- 
tivity is well down on the list of things 
with which the Administration 
will be concerned during the present 
Later on more 


new 
session of Congress. 
drastic moves may come. Savings and 
loan people will be pressing for the 
restoration of the independence of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, and this 
move is certain to bring under critical 
review the whole HHFA set-up. Even 
larger questions that are bound to 
arise in 1954 if not in 1953 are the 
future policy in respect to Federal 
subsidies for public housing and urban 
redevelopment and the future role of 
government in respect to the second- 


ary market for residential mortgages. 
But I am confident that the new Ad- 
ministration does not yet have fixed 
views about what is to be done in 
respect to these, and I have not en- 
countered any well worked out plans 
for them floating around anywhere 
else. 

By and large, 1953 will be one of 
a respite from the 20-year trend to- 
ward a public home mortgage credit 
system rather than one of a sudden 
reversal of that trend. This is a de- 
sirable thing. There is no practical 
reason why we should rush into an- 
other round of housing and mortgage 
legislation. The outlook is good for at 
least another year. The most glaring 
present distortions in the market can 
be readily remedied by the interest 
rate change. FNMA has sufficient 
funds to handle the current defense 
housing program and that program is 
not likely to be substantially enlarged. 
The opportunity has finally come 
when, without the pressures either of 
events or politics, we can take at least 
a few months seriously to think things 


over. 


Looking Beyond 1953, The Mortgage Business 
Has Some Long-Term Problems to Solve 


And topping the list, says Colean, is revision of state laws on foreclosure 


- CAN be taken as an established 
feature of the American attitude 
that a resort to government action is 
in the first instance ordinarily taken 
only on the clear evidence of a lapse 
in functioning of our private institu- 
tions, but that, the evidence once ac- 
cepted, there is no hesitancy in invok- 
ing the power of government. 

I vividly remember the clamor from 
the real estate and building interests 
in 1934 for an extension of HOLC 
activity to provide funds for new 
transactions. The Administration, 
while standing firmly against this pres- 
sure, recognized its threat and, in or- 
der to divert it, invented the FHA. 

Since that time, almost all the in- 
terventionary steps that have been 
taken, from the expansion of FNMA 
to the VA direct lending program, 
have resulted from public conviction 


of the inadequacies of the private or- 
der. To be sure, government resistance 
to outside group pressure steadily 
grew less as the years went by. Never- 
theless, I think that the principle can 
be accepted that the only cure for 
government intervention is to remove 
its cause. 

While the events of the past two 
years have pointed up the vigor of 
the conventional lending methods, 
they have also revealed more clearly 
than ever the weaknesses that prevent 
them from providing an even flow 
of funds to all sections of the country. 
The reasons for these weaknesses lie 
in our barnacled state laws and in the 
short-sighted rivalries among our sev- 
eral kinds of lending institutions. 

The first thing that is needed is a 
widespread revision of state laws cov- 
ering foreclosure. Committees of the 


American Bar Association—stimu- 
lated, I may say, by Federal attor- 
neys—over a decade ago prepared a 
series of model laws on this subject 
which have been recommended 
enactment by state legislatures. Noth- 
ing has happened because no strong 
group has been sufficiently interested 
to do anything about it. But the in- 
struments are ready for use whenever 
the will to move is aroused. Our state 
laws covering loan-to-value ratios, ge- 
ographical limitations, and limitations 
on branch banking also could stand 
some review and modernization. 


for 


If our state laws were appropriately 
modified along these lines, we should 
have provided a broader market for 
conventional loans and have lessened 
one of the main reasons for govern- 
ment intrusion. I do not imply that 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Equities No Threat to Mortgages 
with Mutual Savings Banks 





Probably no one yet has considered them a very serious threat but with 
investment patterns changing as they have been and with this new invest- 
ment medium now open to savings banks, their competition is worth 
careful scrutiny. That’s what Mr. Casazza does here and concludes that 


mutual savings banks are still going to be partial to mortgages. 


He’s vice 


president of the Savings Banks Trust Company of New York which is owned 
by the savings banks in that state. 





me UAL savings banks have 
found real estate mortgages by 


far the most desirable class of invest- 


ments available to them during the 
past five years. All savings banks in 
the United States increased their 


holdings of mortgages by $6.1 billion 
from the end of 1947 to November 1, 
1952. The increase in their deposits 
only $4.5 this 


period. 


was billion during 

So attractive have mortgages been 
to savings banks during these years 
that they not only all 
new deposits received in them, but 


have invested 


also a substantial part of the proceeds 
derived the $2.4 
billion in their government security 


from reduction of 
holdings. 

Mortgages have proved so attrac- 
tive to savings banks because they 
have provided a higher yield than 
high-grade 
banks have 


obtained from 
Since 
sought to step up earnings because of 
increased dividend payments to depos- 
itors, rising expenses and the need for 
more surplus to keep pace with de- 
posit growth, they have been among 
the most active institutional mortgage 


could be 


bonds. savings 


lenders. 

Mutual savings banks still find mort- 
gages, as a class, more attractive as 
investments than bonds, despite the 
rise in bond yields. This is shown by 
the fact that the bulk of the deposit 
gain in 1952 was once again invested 
in mortgages, although substantial 
and tax-ex- 
empt bonds also were made. 


purchases of corporate 
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By ALFRED J. CASAZZA 


A new outlet for funds was pro- 
vided savings banks in New York state 
for the first time last year by the ac- 
tion of the State Legislature which 
authorizes savings banks to invest in 
equities. The question that’s been in- 
triguing us is whether mortgages will 
continue to be as attractive as before, 
or whether a large part of the funds 
hitherto invested in mortgages will 
now be put into preferred and com- 
mon stocks, reducing the demand for 
mortgages among savings banks. 

To appraise the relative attractive- 
ness of equities and mortgages to sav- 
ings banks, let’s first determine just 
how desirable equities are as savings 
bank investments. From the record 
of the past five years, mortgages have 
proved quite desirable to savings 
banks under the conditions that have 
prevailed during this period. 

Equities, as a class, offer higher 
yields and larger net rates of return 
after taxes than other investments 
available to savings banks. High-grade 
preferred stocks offer average yields 
of nearly 4 per cent today, and the 
average yield of a representative group 
of investment grade common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is over 5 per cent. Unlike 
mortgages, there are no substantial 
servicing costs that are to be deducted 
from the income received on equity 
investments. 

The yield advantage of equities is 
far greater fer mutual savings banks 
which pay Federal income taxes. In- 
terest income, except from tax-exempt 


bonds, is fully taxable for such banks, 
whereas they are entitled to a divi- 
dend credit of 85 per cent on divi- 
dends from stocks, except for certain 
public utility preferreds. This makes 
the effective tax on dividend income 
only 7.8 per cent, as compared with 
52 per cent on interest income. 


Common stocks offer a further ad- 
vantage in that corporations pay out 
as dividends merely a part of net earn- 
ings. For all business corporations, 
dividends last year constituted only a 
little over half of earnings available 
for common stock. The balance of 
earnings, reinvested in the business, 
may lead to increases in profits and 
dividends in the future. 

Savings banks are well aware, at 
the same time, that equity investment 
involves greater risks than do mort- 
gages. This is particularly true of 
common stocks. 


>> The risk of possible ultimate loss 
is greater, as shown by the past ex- 
perience of investors with common 
stocks. When corporations encounter 
financial difficulties, common stocks 
feel the full brunt because they repre- 
sent the residual interest in the enter- 
prise. Creditors and preferred stock- 
holders hold senior positions and so 
receive priority. 


>> Stocks are proverbially the most 
volatile of securities so far as market 
prices are concerned. In past business 
depressions, stock prices, especially of 
common equities, have proved very 
vulnerable. 


>> Many corporations reduce divi- 
dends when their earnings suffer a se- 
rious decline, so that the yields re- 
alized by investors may ultimately 
prove considerably smaller than those 
offered when the stocks are purchased. 
This risk is greater when equities are 
acquired in a period of prosperity 
when profits and dividends are around 
a peak. 

>> The New York Banking Depart- 
ment now requires that | per cent of 
the cost of the equities be set aside 
out of the income as a reserve for 
future losses or depreciation. For ex- 
amination purposes, the equity port- 
folio is carried at cost or market, 
whichever is lower, so that if the re- 
serve is inadequate the balance of de- 
preciation in the equity portfolio is 
charged against surplus or undivided 
profits as computed for examination 
purposes. 

Because savings banks are keenly 
aware of these risks, they are not pur- 
chasing equities with the eagerness 
that has characterized their mortgage 
lending in recent years. Rather, they 
are proceeding with caution and cir- 
cumspection, adopting equity invest- 
ment policies that are designed to 
minimize the risks. A number of sav- 
ings banks are not purchasing any 
equities for the time being, or are lim- 
iting purchases mainly to preferred 
and guaranteed stocks and a few “de- 
fensive” commons like utilities, food 
companies, and certain retail chain 
store stocks. Others have resorted to 
the principle of “dollar averaging,” 
under which the same sum is invested 
in stocks each year over a period of 
five or ten years so as to lessen the 
risk that purchases will be concen- 
trated at a time when prices happen 
to be comparatively high. 

Keeping in mind both the yield 
advantages of equities and the risks 
that affect a savings bank’s willing- 
ness to buy them freely, we can esti- 
mate the extent to which the savings 
banks of New York State are likely 
to invest in preferred and common 
stocks. 

In the first place, total investment 
in equities is now severely limited by 
law. Savings banks can invest in pre- 
ferred, guaranteed and common stocks 
at the maximum of only 50 per cent 
of their surplus and undivided profits, 
or 5 per cent of assets, whichever is 
the lesser sum. Moreover, a lower 


limit of one-third of the surplus and 
undivided profits or 3 per cent of 
assets, whichever amount is less, ap- 
plies to common stocks. 

For savings banks of New York 
State, this puts a limit of $637 million 
on their total possible purchases of 
equities at the present time. Of this 
maximum, $406 million may be put 
in common stocks, including shares of 
the Institutional Investors Mutual 
Fund, Inc., which is being set up by 
savings banks, in accordance with the 
New York law, to provide a medium 
through which they can invest in 
equities jointly to mutual advantage. 


re 


THEY’LL STILL WANT 
MORTGAGES, thinks Casazza, 
who says that “over the longer 
run, investment in equities by 
mutual savings banks, as well as 
their larger purchases of corpo- 
rate and tax-exempt bonds, indi- 
cates that competition among 
available investment outlets for 
savings bank funds is increas- 
ing. Should the quality and 
yields of the mortgage loans 
offered savings banks fail to 
come up to their requirements, 
these institutions will be under 
less pressure to make such 
loans merely to keep their funds 
invested. But so long as a good 
supply of sound mortgages at 
reasonable yields continues to be 
available to savings banks, no 
other type of investment is likely 
to threaten the primary position 
that mortgage lending occupies 
in their portfolios today.” 


The savings banks of New York 
State increased their net holdings of 
mortgages by $1,186 million in 1951 
and by about $950 million in 1952. 
The demand for mortgages from sav- 
ings banks reflects not only the invest- 
ment of new savings, but also the 
reinvestment of amortization and sat- 
isfaction receipts. The funds received 
each year from amortizations and sat- 
isfactions of mortgages held in the 
portfolio alone will be far larger in 
amount than the total that equity 
purchases will reach for many years 
to come. 

It is thus evident that equities, at- 
tractive as they are as a class, cannot 
possibly become a serious rival of 


mortgages as major investments for 
mutual savings banks. 

Statutory limitations on total pur- 
chases of equities, the fact that a num- 
ber of savings banks, especially those 
that do not pay an income tax, have 
little or no interest in equity invest- 
ments, and the desire of many banks 
that do want to buy equities to ac- 
quire them gradually over a period of 
years will combine to curb the extent 
to which savings bank funds will be 
diverted from mortgages to equities. 

At most, equity investment can at- 
tract only a relatively small percent- 
age of savings bank investment funds 
from mortgages. To some extent, 
also, the funds that will be invested 
by savings banks in equities would 
otherwise have gone into bonds, rather 
than into mortgages. 

Mortgages remain an outstandingly 
attractive class of investment for mu- 
tual savings banks for a number of 
reasons. The banking law permits vir- 
tually unlimited investment in mort- 
gage loans when FHA and VA loans 
are included. Savings banks have 
evolved strong mortgage lending or- 
ganizations possessed of long and 
varied experience in lending under all 
kinds of economic conditions. By con- 
trast, up to only 3 per cent of assets 
can be invested in common stocks at 
the most, only up to 5 per cent as a 
maximum for all stocks, and invest- 
ment in equities is a new experience 
for mutual savings banks. 

The relative attractiveness of equi- 
ties and mortgages will differ, further- 
more, as between individual savings 
banks. 

Equities are most attractive for 
banks with a relatively large surpius. 
Such banks have to pay the Federal 
income tax on retained earnings, and 
so benefit fully from the very favor- 
able tax position of dividend income. 
They are also in better position to 
incur the risks of equity investment, 
having a larger surplus to absorb pos- 
sible losses and market depreciation. 

Equities are also attractive for 
banks with a relatively low ratio of 
mortgages to total resources. For such 
banks, equities provide a supplemen- 
tary source of increased income. 

On the other hand, stocks are least 
attractive to banks with a relatively 
low surplus ratio and a high mortgage 
ratio. Such banks are not concerned 
with the tax problem, they obtain a 
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relatively large income from mort-_ | F 
. | 
wages, and they are likely to want to | 


minimize the risks they incur on their 
security investments. A fact further 


lessening the attraction of equities to # 
these institutions is that equity hold- | er acu 
ings must be valued at cost or market, | 

whichever is lower, in examinations, eee 


so that a charge would be made 
against surplus accounts by bank ex- 
aminers in the event a decline in the 
market value of stocks held exceeds 
the reserve which has been set up. 

Mortgage bankers will want to ap- 
praise the position of the individual 
savings bank in determining whether 
or not the authority to buy equities is 
likely to lessen its interest in mort- 
gages even to a limited extent 

Chus, attractive as equities are from 
the yield and tax standpoints for 
many savings banks, stocks can divert 
at most only a relatively small amount 
of funds from mortgage lending by 
these institutions under existing con- 


ditions | 


By Law, Can’t Buy Too Many 


Statutory limitations severely con- 
strict the amount of equities savings 
banks can buy. The risks that attach to 
equity investment will cause some sav- 
ings banks to refrain from making 
equity investments in any considerable 
amount and others to spread what 


purchases they do make over a period 
of vears. 
Equity investment is more competi- 


tive with mortgages in some banks 
than in others. It is most competitive 


in banks that have a large surplus 





and that have a relatively smaller 


percentage of resources invested in Building dollars go further in v BUILD SOONER 
higher yielding assets. today’s market—buy more house 
Vv COMPLETE QUICKER 


Over the longer run, inve nt i . 
el e longer run Inve stment in —when builder and owner take 
equities by mutual savings banks, as 


well as their larger purchases of cor- advantage of the economies and Vv SELL FASTER 
porate and tax-exempt bonds, indi- efficiency of prefabrication. Well- 
cates that competition among avail- designed, well-engineered, prefabri- 


able investment outlets for savings . . 
a S ted homes provide an important 
bank funds is increasing. Should the = P ” 


quality and yields of the mortgage extra margin of safety for long 
loans offered savings banks fail to term investment—are filling a big- 
come up to their requirements, these ger section in America’s home mort- 
institutions will be under less pressure gage portfolio. Write for free book, 


to make such loans merely to keep 


their funds invested. But so long as “Build Better, Build Sooner.” 


a good supply of sound mortgages at 

PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 
941 20th St. N.W. . Washington 6, D.C. 





reasonable yields continues to be avail- 
able to savings banks, no other type 
of investment is likely to threaten the 
primary position that mortgage lend- 
ing occupies in their portfolios today. 
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*4 Billion of Mortgages 


That’s about what the life companies bought in 1952; mortgages now 29% of assets 


EARLY $4,000,000,000 of life in- 

surance funds went into mort- 
gages in 1952. Purchases of VA loans 
were off sharply, FHAs off too but 
not so sharply and conventional loans 
up but not as much as might have 
been expected. 

The 1952 investments in mortgages 
brought total mortgage holdings of 
the life companies at year-end to 
about $21,275,000,000 under more 
than 2,000,000 individual mortgages. 
The greater part of these are home 
mortgages. 

The 1952 new mortgages financed 
by the life companies, estimated at 
$3,975,000,000, were not as large as in 
the previous year, when $5,111,000,- 
000 went into this channel, but they 
have been greater than reported in 
any year excepting only 1950 and 
1951. 

In the seven years since World War 


II ended, more than $25,000,000,000 
of mortgages have been financed by 
the life insurance companies. In this 
period there have been many pre- 
payments, refinancings due to prop- 
erty sales and replacements, but the 
net increase in mortgage holdings in 
the seven years has been $14,640,- 
000,000, more than twice the amount 
outstanding at the end of 1945. 

FHA mortgages have accounted for 
$850,000,000 of the year’s new mort- 
gages and comprise $5,700,000,000 of 
the year-end holdings. Seven years 
ago FHA mortgage holdings were 
only $1,394,000,000. 

VA mortgages were made in the 
amount of $450,000,000 in 1952, com- 
pared with $1,268,000,000 the year 
before. Holdings of VA mortgages at 
year-end came to about $3,350,000,- 
000, not including VA farm mort- 


cages. 


Farm mortgages of all types made 
up $375,000,000 of the 1952 new 
mortgages, bringing to more than 
$1,000,000,000 the new financing ex- 
tended to farmers in the past three 
years. Total farm mortgage holdings 
now exceed $1,675,000,000, compared 
with $776,000,000 at the end of 1945. 
Nearly 200,000 farmers now have 
their mortgage financing with the life 
companies. 

Other mortgages, including those 
on homes directly financed by the 
companies, and those on commercial 
and industrial properties, comprised 
$2,300,000,000 of the 1952 new financ- 
ing and will add up to $10,550,000,- 
000 of the year-end holdings. 

Total mortgage holdings of the 
life companies now represent 29 per 
cent of total assets; in 1945 they were 
14.8 per cent of assets. 





NOT HOW MUCH—but how well... 


Ever since this company issued its first title 
insurance policy in 1936, one guiding prin- 
ciple has been kept constantly in mind — 
Integrity and strength are built on quality. 


Because we have adhered to this, through- 
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out the years, growth has favored our 
efforts and has increased the usefulness of 
American Title and Insurance Company 
to mortgage bankers, the life insurance 
companies, the builders and lawyers of the 
country. 
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The CITY Is FIGHTING 


TRBAN land derives its use and 
from the , 
As the structure of the 


its value processes of 
urban growth. 
city changes, as populations increase 
and move, land values and land uses 
change. 

We much 
more research on these relationships 
in urban growth and structure. We 
also need a much wider understand- 


need more knowledge, 


ing of what is presently known con- 
cerning trends in the development of 
our cities. 

[he most important current trend 
in urban growth is the decentraliza- 
tion or dispersion of urban popula- 
tion. Our great metropolitan areas 
continue to attract people, continue 
to grow. But internally they are burst- 


ing at the seams. 


If recent population trends con- 
tinue, most of the largest cities of the 
country, the central cities, will lose 
population heavily during the next 
decade, while their suburban areas 
eTOW steadily. 

During the 1930s four of the na- 
tion’s largest cities (Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, St. Louis and Boston 
tually lost population. The high birth 
last 
population increases in these and all 


ac- 


rates of the decade resulted in 


of our other largest cities. These in- 
creases have concealed a significant 
fact: During the last decade more 


people moved out of our central cities 
To illustrate: 
During the last decade it is estimated 


than moved into them. 


that 620,000 persons moved into New 
York City. 
750,000 persons moved out of the city, 
10 per cent of its 1940 population. 
As a result of these migrations, New 
York would have lost 130,000 in pop- 
Be- 


cause of a high birth rate, however, 


During the same decade 


ulation during the last decade. 


New York enjoyed a natural increase 
i.e. an excess of births over deaths 
of 580,000 people, which produced a 
final population increase of 450,000 


people for the decade. 


A LOSING BATTLE 


By WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON 


Department of Regional Planning, Harvard University 


Despite all we do . . . despite the ambitious plans and 
the many great accomplishments so far . . . fact is 
that our cities are still losing the battle of attracting 
people. If recent population trends continue, most of 
the largest cities . . . the central cities . . . will lose 
population heavily during the next decade while their 
suburban areas grow steadily. Too many who are con- 
cerned with this trend are prone to look upon it as 
something academic now, something to seriously 
worry about in the future. Again, the fact is that the 
matter is urgent and we need a solution now. 


Now the high birth rates of the 
forties will not continue in the fifties. 
During the next decade natural in- 
crease in New York may produce 
something over 300,000 persons. Dur- 
ing the next decade, with some luck, 
we will not lose five years of residen- 
tial building as we did in World War 
II. New York’s builders should pro- 
duce 800,000 more homes in the next 
ten At least 500,000 of these 
homes will be built in the suburban 
areas of New York. This would per- 
mit 1,000,000 or more people to move 
out of the city. 


years. 


The two factors of declining birth 
rate and suburban building could 
combine for a population decrease of 
900,000 or more during the next dec- 
ade. Any city that 750,000 people 
have wanted to leave should look to 
its laurels. 

Very similar relationships exist in 
the central cities of eight of the na- 
tion’s twelve largest metropolitan 
areas. Using a very rough approxi- 
mation of natural increase, the net 
out-migrations in other cities during 
the last decade may have been: Bos- 
- 100,000; Chicago — 150,000: 
- 60,000; Pittsburgh — 
40,000: Cleveland 
eight of 


ton - 
Philadelphia 
60,000: St. Louis- 

60,000. In 


our largest 
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cities, population growth was less than 
natural increase alone should have 
produced during the last decade. In 
many of them a decline in birth rate 
alone will produce absolute decreases 
in population. In all except four (Los 
Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco and 
Washington), a continuation of high 
levels of suburban buildings will pro- 
duce substantial—I might say serious 
—declines in population. 

Why do more people leave these 
cities than move into them? The 
reasons are abundantly obvious in all 
of them. They are obsolete, dirty, 
crowded, expensive. They have lost 
their appeal to the American people 
and are being deserted by as many 
families as can afford to leave them in 
favor of the suburbs. The average 
rate of growth of the 12 largest cen- 
tral cities of the country was only 10 
per cent; that of their suburbs was 
over 45 per cent. 

This decentralization of population 
also results from the fact that we are 
building over a million units of hous- 
ing a year, and from the fact that 
two-thirds of these homes are being 
built in suburban areas. The current 
rate of building is pulling people out 
of New York City at the rate of 60,- 
000 per year. If continued, it could 





reduce New York City’s population by 
8 per cent in the next decade. Boston 
could lose 100,000 people, or 13 per 
cent of its population, by 1960 if pres- 
ent trends continue. 

This decentralization is occurring in 
The cur- 
any 


most of our largest cities. 
rent rate of decentralization in 
city can be approximated easily from 
available population and building sta- 
tistics. Take Boston as an example. 
In recent years we have been build- 
ing 1,500 homes a year in the City of 
Boston, enough for 4,500 people. In 
Boston’s suburbs we have been build- 
ing 9,000 homes a year, enough for 
27,000 people. Boston’s population 
has been growing at a rate of 17,000 
people per year. Clearly people are 
moving out of the city at the rate of 
about 10,000 to 14,000 per year. Un- 
doubling, conversions, and reduction 
in family size will modify these figures 
slightly, but not, I think, significantly. 
Viewed in another way, Boston is 
not replacing its existing supply of 
housing. Boston’s 225,000 dwelling 
units are wearing out at the rate of at 
least 4,500 units a year, assuming a 
2 per cent depreciation rate. These 
worn-out dwellings are being replaced 
by only 1,500 new units. Even if we 
include converted the 
replacement is lower than the rate of 
deterioration and must eventually re- 
duce Boston’s population. We urgently 
need some replacement reserve ac- 
counting for our urban areas. 


units, rate of 


The significance of these trends is 
obvious. Our largest central cities are 
losing population at a rapid rate. 
These losses of population mean de- 
clining retail business, declining prop- 
erty values, and probably rising urban 
costs. The duration and extent of this 
decentralization unknown. 
If it continues at present rates for two 
decades, it could result in serious dam- 
age to the core of our great cities. A 
rotten core will soon infect the rest 
of the urban area, however remote. 
The central city is the economic heart 
of the metropolitan area. 


process is 


People are leaving the city because 
it isn’t fit to live in. They demand 
and will get a better environment for 
living, for working, and for recrea- 
tion. The present depopulation of cen- 
tral areas can be slowed only by dras- 
tic improvements. All that we can do 
in urban redevelopment, in neighbor- 
hood conservation, in neighborhood 





















rehabilitation, in park and highway 
planning—all that we can do will not 
stop the decentralization process. We 
can, however, prevent decentralization 
from becoming depopulation. We can 
avoid serious damage to our urban 
economy if we can make our cities 
more efficient, more pleasant, more 
livable. It will require far greater ef- 
forts than we now realize, far more 
comprehensive replanning than even 
the most advanced of today’s pro- 
grams. 

Suburban growth presents equally 
serious problems. During the last dec- 
ade the population of suburban areas 
increased by nine million people, ac- 
counting for half of our national pop- 
ulation growth. The population of 
these areas increased by one-third in 
10 years, and by 50 per cent or more 
in many metropolitan districts. The 
increase occurred more heavily in 
the outlying and often unincorporated 
parts of the suburban area. The city 
is being diffused, scattered over the 
countryside. Urban areas now being 
built will have very low densities, 50 
to 75 per lower than those of 
older urban They will have 
very large amounts of vacant land. 


cent 
areas. 


This diffused and unplanned pat- 
tern of residential development will 
produce some unanticipated conse- 
quences during the next decade. Many 
suburban areas will reap a harvest of 
high taxes and poor services from 
their current subdivisions. 
Scattered developments cannot be 
served economically with schools, 
water, sewers, and roads. They can- 
not support cheap and regular public 
transportation. They cannot support 
neighborhood shopping centers. Few 
residential properties can support the 
municipal services which they require. 
Tax rates may therefore rise to un- 
anticipated levels, and even then the 
quality of services may be poor. 


crop of 


These are problems of scattered 
growth. They will not stop the strong 
tides of decentralization which are 
based upon the desire of most Ameri- 
cans to own a home in pleasant sur- 
roundings. Rather, these problems 
may necessitate a much more compre- 
hensive planning of suburban areas in 
anticipation of residential growth, the 
further sharing of state-collected 
taxes, efforts to encourage industrial 
and commercial development in the 
suburbs to add to the tax base, and 
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Why do more people leave cities 
than move into them? they are 
obsolete, crowded, dirty, expensive... 
they have lost their appeal for the 
American people... . 


















Suburban growth presents equally 
serious problems. During the last dec- 
ade the population of suburban areas 
increased by nine miilion people, ac- 
counting for half our national popu- 
lation growth... 
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All we can do in urban redevelop- 
ment, in neighborhood conservation, 
in neighborhood rehabilitation, in park 
and highway planning —all that we 
can do will not stop the decentraliza- 
tion process.... 


finally, efforts to channel suburban 
growth into more compactly devel- 
oped communities. This means vast 
readjustments in industry, in com- 
merce, in retail trade, and in trans- 
portation. It challenges us to build 
better suburbia, and to rebuild a bet- 
ter city. 
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We Need—And Will Get—a 
Major Overhaul in Taxes 


By J. K. LASSER 


AKING down our crystal ball, 

this is a good time to look at some 
of the things that should be done 
about the tax laws, about what busi- 
ness might expect, how business ought 
to plan its operations this year and 
for the next year or two expecting the 
changes to come 

Chey won’t come too fast. We've 
got to assume that there'll be no pell- 
mell rushing into new programs. 

And we've got to assume, too, that 
the changes will come because we 
pound away at Congress about them. 

First will come elimination of the 
excess profits tax on business. It is a 
quixotic, inequitable law that dis- 
criminates most unintelligently against 
too many people. 

We tell corporations today that if 
they earn 
Under $25,000 

a tax ol 50°; 
Over but not subject to the EP 


they'll only pay 


tax—-they’ll pay only 52% 
Are subject to EP tax they'll 

pay up to 82° 
But the total tax can’t ever be 

more than 70“ 


Che way they can cut back to 70°¢ 
works out this way: You always start 
out with an EP credit—a part of 
your income not subject to EP tax. 
Part of it is not taxed at 82 per cent 

but only say 52 per cent. Then, as 
your income reaches over the credit, 
you begin paying 82 per cent on some 
dollars. When the average of all 
taxes reaches 70 per cent, you start 
paying that on the remaining income. 

Simple? Not at all. But all it 
really means is that at one stage in 
corporate earnings the government 
might take four out of every five dol- 
lars you earn. At another, you might 
work seven out of every ten days foi 
your government. But a lot of other 
fellows work a third of the time, o1 
only half the week for their bite. 

Trouble with this current system 
of taxing is that it is so complex, so 
incongruous, so inequitable that it 
has created a new mode of living 


within the law. You normally get to 


The stage appears to be set for some drastic changes 
in our tax laws but don’t start counting any advantages 
that might be coming your way. The need for a multi- 
tude of changes are pretty well recognized but they’re 
likely to be a little slow in materializing. For one 
thing, the excess profits tax seems on the way out. 
Another is that individuals are denied many advan- 
tages in tax computations which corporations enjoy 
and there is likely to be some reform along these lines. 
Mr. Lasser is the well known tax authority and chair- 
man of the Institute of Federal Taxation of NYU. 


that process when you work 80 per 
cent of your time for the government 
and 20 per cent for yourself, despite 
all the money you are able to pour 
back into growing. 

And you naturally grow up to that 
condition when the law is so distorted 

in its skipping about from a 30 per 
cent rate to a possible 82 per cent 
rate—all for the same people scrap- 
ping to get the same sales dollar from 
the same customer. 
American business fought hard 
against the EP tax, its double stand- 
ards, its horrible complications. It 
lost. The EP tax was just psychologi- 
cally and politically the most feasible 
tax to the Truman administration. 

I’m assuming that we have seen the 
last of the tax. It’s supposed to be 
out of our system on June 30, 1953 
anyway. 

Taxpayers long have complained 
about the double standard in income 
tax treatment: one set of rules for 
businesses, another for individuals. 
Now Congress has finally got around 
to studying the inequities and com- 
plexities. Its Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue is at least bending an 
ear to taxpayer complaints. 

Most of the complaints concern in- 
dividual taxpayers. But there are a 
lot of people, too, who think small 
businesses deserve a better break than 
the tax laws give them. I get five 
main types of complaints: 
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>> Creative people—authors, artists 
don’t have the same chance to get 
capital gains tax rates as businessmen 
who sell an asset used in the business. 
>> Exemption rules are tough on the 
little fellow. 
>> Businesses and owners of income- 
producing property can get a deduc- 
tion for every ordinary, necessary ex- 
pense in earning income. The salaried 
man cannot make these deductions. 
>> Small business is too heavily 
drained of the profits it needs for ex- 
pansion and for weathering the bad 
years. 
>> Not enough publicity is given by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
rulings and settlements that might 
help the average taxpayer cut down 
his tax. 

Congress is now recognizing that 
some of these complaints may be jus- 
tified, that they grew into the tax 
laws unintentionally over the years. 
At least part of them might be elim- 
inated by a complete rewriting of the 
tax laws by the Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

The double standard shows up most 
vividly in the laws for deductions of 
expenses. A business can deduct all 
costs that go into the production of 
income; the owner of income-pro- 
ducing property can even take a full 
deduction for expenses when there’s 
no prospect of getting taxable income 


—pes 


—p 


back or when the expenses are in one 
year while the income is in another 
year. 

In short, the businessman and the 
landlord can deduct whatever they 
spend in an effort to get income, even 
if they'll never get the income. Yet 
the salaried man can’t take a deduc- 
tion for many types of expenses even 
though he couldn’t earn as much 
money without those costs. 

Moreover, the salaried man can’t 
average out his income over a period 
of years as a business can. If a busi- 
ness has a loss in one year, it can 
spread the loss over six years, using it 
to offset high income. The individual 
with a fluctuating income may be 
stuck with high-bracket taxes in one 
year, with no credit for the lack of 
income in preceding and following 
years. 

Examples of deductions denied sal- 
aried men are: 

Self-improvement: You can’t de- 
duct cost of books, periodicals, tutor- 
ing, or college courses nor can you 
deduct for cost of entertainment that 
may be good for your career. The 
businessman and professional man 
whose earnings depend on volume of 
business can do this, but the average 
wage earner can’t. 

Transportation: You can’t deduct 
cost of commuting even if it’s neces- 
sary, in some personal circumstances, 
to live far from your job—even if 
higher commuting cost leads to higher 
income, even if you are disabled and 





fini 

| SERVICE 
COVERS 

Sarr 








BRANCHES 






IN CINCINNATI - 


must pay special traveling costs in 
order to hold any job at all. 

Costs to get a job: You can’t deduct 
cost of training courses to fit you for 
a new job or cost of moving to a 


i” oe _ 
. . at one stage of corporate 
earnings the government might 
take four out of every five dol- 
lars you earn. At another, you 
might work seven out of every 
ten days for your government. 
But a lot of other fellows work 
a third of the time or only half 
the week for their bite. 
Trouble with the current system 
of taxing is that it is so complex, 
so incongruous, so inequitable 
that it has created a new mode 
of living with the law... .” 
—]. K. Lasser. 
= —_ Pe 


new locality in search of work. You 
can’t deduct for excessive rental 
charges when you are required to 
live in a specified area near your job 
or when cheaper quarters aren't 
available. 

When employment is one place, 
and the family home is in another, 
you are out of luck, too—you can't 
deduct for cost of hotel or 
when you are forced to stay overnight 


meals 


near the job. 

Costs to keep a job: A widowed 
worker can’t deduct for the domestic 
help he must have to care for his chil- 
dren while he works. The same is 
true of career women who have chil- 





LAND TITLE 


GUARANTEE..2cTRUST CO. 
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dren and who wouldn’t have taxable 
income unless they paid for home 
help. 

Work-connected living costs: You 
can’t deduct for any home entertain- 
ment expenses that may be necessary 
to your job, unless your employer de- 
mands them under contract or a writ- 
ten company policy. 

Medical expenses: You can deduct 
medical and dental costs only as they 
exceed 5 per cent of adjusted gross 
income (unless you’re over 65 years). 
Susinesses get all the deductions for 
spending to keep their incomes 
healthy. 

Contributions: A business can count 
contributions in kind—services and 
goods—but a wage earner can’t do- 
nate labor to a charity except through 
the device of accepting taxable pay 
first, then donating the cash to the 
charity. 

Interest: You can’t deduct interest 
that’s not segregated in installment 
purchases, that’s added to the princi- 
pal of a life insurance loan, that’s 
charged to a margin account and not 
settled in cash. The businessman 
knows how to get around these prob- 
lems, but the average individual 
doesn’t. 

Sale of house: You may have to 
dispose of your house to move to a 
new job or to keep your old one. 
Your loss is no deduction. 

I have enough faith in a democ- 
racy to believe that tax rates are 
based upon economic forces—rather 
than political balances. On that prem- 
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ise technicians have the obligation to 
healthy 
Chey, too, ought to be pointing out: 


>> How the 


tives to production and the risks of 


urge a more fiscal climate. 


tax rates affect incen- 


capital to secure production so neces- 


sary tor prosperity here, our toreien 


aid program, our aggressive foreign 
economy policy, our national defenses 
here and abroad, 

>> How tax rates can aid in destroy- 
ing the inflationary impacts 

fiscal not a 
for all 
ticularly our price and wage spiral- 


But it can 


Decent planning is 


panacea our disorders—par- 


ing contribute much. 
Coupled with intelligent behavior in 
other fields, we can hope to maintain 
a hich level of economic activity. 
Our system of high 


whole wages 


and low prices demands two things: 
>> The constant flow of 


ume of capital into the frontiers of 


a large vol- 
business, particularly investments in 
new, untried, job-creating enterprises. 
>? Its receipt by venturesome, ener- 
etic, imaginative well-compensated 
persons whose perspiration, leadership 
and ingenuity will put it to work to 
increase productivity. 

We 
tion ol 
that 


cannot have economic starva- 


had 


prob- 


industry. England has 


over its recent history 


ably has it today. They seem to con- 


stantly use their ingenuity to: 


>> Create high personal and business 
that slowly drain off all wealth 
ind all incentives to keep working. 

>> Kill off every opportunity for re- 
investment of business funds in plant 
effi- 


surely destroy all 


taxes, 


modernization and 
Thus they 


they 


expansion, 
ciencies 
the 
bility 


nourishment need for sta- 


and progress. 


Chat 
They 
tax is sure to do three things: 
>> Kill off the incentive to be socially 


useful. 


is the Marxian technique. 
teach their friends that a high 


>> Take away business surpluses that 
might be invested. 

>> Delude 
that the rich really pay the bill. 


the poor into believing 


Our stability has always been be- 
the 
come while moving up our standard 


cause ol chance to increase in- 


of living. We have always given a 
large reward for the driving force be- 
The result 
Some 


hind our business growth. 


has been countless ventures. 


have been at a high loss. Some have 
been successful—creating the chance 
for continued risks by the same funds. 
That 


and encouragement for: 


means continued opportunity 


>> Business plunging its own money 
the 
modernization 


into 
for 


into new and untried and 


and insurance 
greater productivity. 


>> New 


starting up. 


business—independent busi- 


ness 
>> Investors seeking a decent return 
on their risking. 

A healthy economy in a free society 
is directly concerned with the vitality, 
productivity, independence and com- 
petitive vigor of business. 

Most important in the scheme of a 
free society is production and more 
production. That is wholly concerned 
with free capital. 

We know only two sources of ven- 
ture capital: The larger corporation, 
investor-owned; and the rank and file 
of individual investors. Nearly every- 
thing we do today is corporation in- 
vestment through their retained earn- 
ings, depreciation and depletion 
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allowances, and in many instances, 
through borrowing. They do all our 
research and experimentation. They 
account for almost all our technologi- 
cal advancement. 

What worries most of us is that 
their surplus funds are brought into 
use in the acquisition of similar busi- 
nesses, usually smaller companies. 

Thus, the big grow bigger. But the 
struggle of small enterprise to gain 
a successful footing Its 
mortality rate is very high. It cannot 
get a satisfactory credit status because 
of size, ensuing competition, and 
usually, the factor of one-man man- 
agement. 


continues. 


It is easy to prove that much of 
this is due to our tax laws. We have 
altogether dried up the reservoirs of 
venture capital. 

The result is that we cannot repair, 
expand or rebuild existing business 
except by its own funds or its own 
borrowings—or by government loans. 

That is fine if we think it is good 
practice to get the government into a 
position whereby socialism is easy- 
through calling the government loans. 
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Somebody has to provide funds 
which are not sheltered in form and 
are not obligations. Somebody else 
has to be willing to invest in owner- 
ship securities. Since it bears the im- 
pact of all the vicissitudes of business, 
ownership cannot be taxed onerously. 
Taxation of this kind is not 
nomical. We do not want a govern- 
ment to provide the funds. No gov- 
ernment will do it without gradually 
becoming dominant. 

Everyone would like to see a return 
of the capital markets to their eco- 
nomic function. That is not to invite 
a repetition of the practices of the 
twenties. Effective controls preclude 
this possibility. 

We need to reverse the current 
trends. We need to resume the path 
of economic which has al- 
ways characterized the American 
Funds for business can be 


eco- 


progress 


economy. 
secured if we: 
>> Permit the groups which are the 
traditional source of venture capital 
to accumulate the money. 
>> Provide incentive for them to in- 
vest such funds profitably. 

The is to have the 
Government do it. ' 


other course 


Our scheme of taxation prevents 
individuals in the relatively high in- 
come groups from the purchase of the 
securities of new, untried enterprise, 
with a view to holding them over a 
period of years. 

Under ideal circumstances, the ven- 
turesome investor will lose interest in 
the enterprise when it has become 
successful and sell out to smaller or 
more conservative savers. 

The 26 per cent tax on capital 
gains is a rancid transfer tax, univer- 
sally recognized as a deterrent to sell- 
ing. It breeds stagnancy, hesitancy to 
sell. The markets cannot respond to 
the natural economic forces. 

So comes freezing of capital and a 
locking-in Economists say 
that aggravates price changes; it ex- 
aggerates price fluctuations; it re- 
stricts the markets. Naturally that 
also cuts the government bite. 

Well, then, why such a law? Maybe 
we ought to have it because it pro- 
duces a lot of money for the govern- 
ment. That’s not so. 

All the corporate individual 
payments due to capital gains run 
below 3 per cent of total income and 
excess profits taxes paid in the last 


process. 


and 
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four years. And in some years the 
government has actually had a loss in 
its revenues because of the quixotic, 
technical fireworks any capital gains 
levy will always give us. 

Revenue has been unstable, unde- 
pendable, and minor. Well then, one 
might say, maybe this law is some 
sort of socialistic effort to tax capital 
of the big estates. That’s not true, 
either. The law reaches down to the 
average little guy. Forty-seven per 
cent of the tax returns of people with 
incomes under $50,000 reported capi- 
tal gains in 1948. (That’s the last 
year for which we have figures of this 
type.) And 77 per cent of returns 
of people with incomes under $10,000 
had capital gains reported. 

Result: We are really talking about 
a negligible tax that cuts heavily into 
the average fellow. He’s precisely the 
person to be encouraged to diversify 
his savings, when the time is ripe. 
And he ought to be able to get the 
best price for his stock. His price 
ought not to be shaven by freezings, 
hesitant buyers—or any other move 
that muddies the free market. 
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Slowing down of buying and sell- 


ing has another serious impact: busi- 


ness is having a tough time raising 


the money it needs from stock sales; 


more and more to bor- 
It is estimated that it 
of stock in 


Then its 


it is turning 

rowing money 
got less dollars out of sale 
1952, than it 1946, 
dollar expenditures for new plant and 
half of 


partly due to the 


did in 


equipment were those today. 


And that may be 


icicling character of our tax law. 


What a Job Costs 
Suppose you are one of the 70 mil- 
lions who will want a job in 1960. 
We've got to make sure that your 


boss can provide that by new plant, 


buildings, 


new new equipment. 
Today, that costs an average ol 

$11,000 per worker: it even reaches 

up to $90,000 for those working in 


the steel plants. 


We're about $50 billion 
to create And we'll need 
about $60 billion a year for it in 1960. 
All of that will be to make that 


business will take care of 700,000 new 


spending 
iobs today. 


sure 


faces who annually will come into the 
labor market. 

Our growth in job facilities is really 
due to more and more money being 


poured into more machines and more 
that 
more 


plants—by business! From has 


jobs, goods, 


That’s the 


come more more 
orthodox 
economy. Out ol 
that 


domestic 


consumption, 
process in a Iree 
that 


eventually 


comes the real hope we'll 


balance our and 


international commitments. 


I’ve recited the two problems: the 


tax law hinders our investment de- 


cisions even if they are essential for 


our own shelter; the tax law stupidly 


slugs at business seeking funds from 


stocks for what it needs from us—and 


lor our jobs. 


Both of these are bad. One hampers 


the stockholder, or prospective stock- 
holder. The 


ness decisions that cannot help the 


other creates bad busi- 


economy, if we get into oppressive 
times 
Five Needed Changes 
Five changes in the tax law need 


Congressional attention. 


>? A fair allowance, against our nor- 
income, for the losses we 
sell securities. The 


mal real 


sustain when we 


law 
little 
even if he 


now oppressively penalizes the 
fellow who has to take his loss 
needs to make a sale for 


his own protection. 


>> A realistic required holding period 
to get the minimum tax on capital 
gains. If 90 per cent of buying and 
selling is of the investor-type, any 


holding period over one month is 


sufficient to segregate investors from 


traders or speculators. 


>> No differentiation between stock 
and debt financing. That can come 
a credit against the divi- 
tax. Our 
tax on dividends: 


bv allowing 
has a 
on the 


dend system now 


double one 
corporation when it pays on its total 
stockholder 
The 


against essen- 


another on the 
gets the dividend. 


income: 
when he result 
is unfair discrimination 


tial stock financing. 


>> Inoffensive tax on gains when we 
And so we'd eliminate 
need 


sell our stocks. 


the hesitancy to sell, when we 


to do it. 


>> Totally eliminating the tax on fic- 
titious gains that come out of mere 


now 
many 


swapping of securities. We 
totally eliminate that tax in 
types of similar exchanges. 


New Interim Directory 
and Manual Out Soon 


An interim edition of MBA’s Di- 
rectory of Members, the one and only 
roster of mortgage lenders and inves- 
tors, will be off the press in a few 
days. It will contain a complete list- 
ing of all members who joined the 
Association since the 1952 biennial 
Directory published; as 
members will want to keep both vol- 
umes together as a guide and ref- 
erence to who’s who in mortgage 
lending and investing over the coun- 
try. 


was such, 


This interim edition of the Direc- 
tory also contains the material which 
has been published in our annual 
Pocket Manual of previous years, such 
as all officers, constitution and by-laws 
and a complete roster of our commit- 
tees and those who comprise them. 
You'll be getting a copy any day now. 
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HAVE YOU DISCUSSED SINGLE DEBIT —SINGLE CREDIT ADVANTAGES ? 


SINGLE DEBIT and SINGLE CREDIT, tried and proven, 
are making the mortgage market more attractive to 
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Complete procedures with suggested forms for both 
SINGLE DEBIT and SINGLE CREDIT Systems are available 
upon request at the nominal price of $1 each. 


Write today for your free copy of our booklet, “A Rev- 
olution in Mortgage Accounting,’’ which briefly de- 
scribes the fundamentals of both systems. 


INCORPORATED 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 








Mortgage SERVICING Department 


WILLIAM I. De HUSZAR, Editorial Director 





Short Cuts and Economies in Servicing 
For This Present High Cost Period 


Notes from a servicing manager’s memo pad which may be cost-saving tips for you 


Servicing Manager, J. I. Kislak Mortgage Corporation, 


a in today’s prosperity, the 
pressure from increasing servic- 
ing costs is constant. With the crest 
of the building boom behind us and 
with the prospect of decreasing aver- 
age dollar loan amounts, there is an 
acute need for effecting economies in 
servicing procedures. 

The major source of cost reductions 
must be found in reduced labor costs 
per loan by the employment of more 
efficient personnel and greater sim- 
plification and systematization of pro- 
cedures. 

Listed below are just a few prac- 
tical ideas we have employed. No 
one of these will turn an unprofit- 
able servicing operation from red to 
black: but each if adopted will save 
you unnecessary expense and will 
represent a step toward greater effi- 
ciency and economy. For instance: 


>> FILING: In a servicing office of 
even moderate size, filing may repre- 
sent many man hours, and possibly, 
man days, per week. Here are just a 
few suggestions to reduce filing time: 
1. Tax Bills—Instead of filing each 
tax bill in an individual servicing 
jacket, file by taxing district and 
by years. Tax bills are thus filed 
in bulk as returned by the tax 
office, with a minimum of effort 
and yet, available for easy and 
ready reference. We use accor- 
dian files, one for each tax pe- 
riod, 
Paid Insurance Bills—File these 
by the month in which they are 
paid as they are returned by the 
Insurance Agents. A quick ref- 


ho 


By LOUIS H. MEYER 


erence to the account card dis- 
closes the month of disbursement 
and permits the ready location 
of the desired statement at some 
future date. Again, eliminate 
filing to individual loan jackets. 


>> FHA PREMIUM NOTICES: 
Now that the FHA no longer sends 
receipted bills, the need for retaining 
evidence of billing is not great. We 
file M.I.P. notices by the month in 
which remittance was made. Once 
again, reference to the account card 
will immediately direct the searcher 
to the billing notice. 

>> GENERAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE: Much correspondence, espe- 
cially in the early months of the loan, 
is not of particular importance to the 
loan or to the borrower’s relationship 
to the mortgagee. The need for filing 
every piece of correspondence should 
be reviewed in a realistic light. 


>> BOOKKEEPING ARRANGE- 
MENTS: A reduction in the number 


Jersey City 


of postings to mortgagors account 
cards represents not only a potential 
saving of man hours; but conceivably 
such a reduction may be the deter- 
mining factor in eliminating the need 
for an additional bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Through cooperation with mu- 
nicipal tax authorities, we have found 
it possible to remit taxes semi-annu- 
ally rather than quarterly. The saving 
in time and effort is considerable to 
both the servicing department and 
the local tax collector. 


>> DELINQUENCY NOTICES: 
Even in these times of posperity and 
relatively low delinquency ratios, the 
mailing of delinquency notices can be 
time consuming and, consequently, 
expensive. ‘Through the use of an 
addressing plate attached directly to 
the cashier’s record of payments due, 
it is possible to effect a semi-auto- 
matic addressing of Dunning notices. 
For example, we employ a paper 
stencil, costing less than 2c, which is 
stapled to our cashier record card 


IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND AND VICINITY 


Lawyers Title Insurance 


Corporation 
(RICHMOND, VIRGINIA) 


REPRESENTED BY 


Real Estate Title Company 


INCORPORATED 


Keyser Building 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Lexington 3212-13 
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and which should last for several 


years 


>> CUSTOMER RELATIONS: In 
our operations, we do not employ a 
payment record book nor do we send 
the borrower an annual copy of his 
had 


practice to send to all of our accounts 


mortgage account. It been our 


an annual Statement, In summary 


form, at the end of each year thus 
making available to the borrower in- 
formation of value to him in the 
preparation of his income tax return. 
A review of the housing developments 
serviced by our office discloses that, 
in some areas, only a very small per- 
of the have 


either need or interest in such a state- 


centage home owners 


ment. Accordingly, to mortgagors in 
mail annual state- 
Chis pro- 


such localities we 
ments upon request only 
cedure reduces substantially the num- 
ber of statements prepared with a 
resulting savings in operating costs. 

>> TRANSFER FEES: 


come to the question of sales and 


Finally we 


transfers of mortgaged properties. 
Most offices find the preparation of 
status statements time consuming and 
often repetitious, since on many oc- 
casions the broker, the seller’s attor- 
ney, the buyer’s attorney all request 
separate statements. In addition to 
the preparation of statements, many 
man hours are also consumed in han- 
dling the paper work, once notification 
has been received of the transfer of 
property. 

We have consequently adopted the 
a nominal charge 


to the 


policy of making 
for services rendered incident 
processing of property transfers. Our 


fee is set forth in our form letter 
which transmits the loan balance 
and other related information. We 


recognize that the collection of this 


fee is unenforceable, but our expe- 
rience is that in virtually all instances 
it is recognized as a proper charge 
In an office of 


even moderate size, the income from 


and forwarded to us. 


such fees can amount to several hun- 
dreds of dollars. 
‘* * 
revolutionary nor 
They 


down-to-earth and practical 


These are not 
are, however, 
and, 


dramatic ideas. 
most likely, of great interest to those 
mortgage bankers who want to cut 
costs and/or increase operating effi- 
ciency. 





MBA Calendar 











January 27-29, 1953, Seventh An- 
nual Senior Executives Course, spon- 
sored by MBA and the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
New York University. 


February 12-13, 1953, Mid-Winter 


Mortgage Conference, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


April 6-7, 1953, Eastern Mortgage 
Conference, Commodore Hotel, New 


York. 


April 30-May 1, 1953, Western 
Mortgage Clinic, Mark Hopkins Ho- 
tel, San Francisco. 


May 4-5, 1953, Southwestern Mort- 
Clinic, Hotel President, Kansas 


Annual 
North- 


June 22-26, 1953, Sixth 
Banking Seminar, 
western University, Chicago. 


Mortgage 


June 29-July 3, 1953, Third Annual 
Mortgage Banking Sem- 
University, Chi- 


Advanced 
inar, Northwestern 
cago. 

August 17-21, 1953, Second West- 
ern Mortgage Banking Seminar, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 


November 9-13, 1953, 40th Annual 
Convention, Miami Beach. 


MORTGAGE OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 7) 


in the final analysis there would re- 
main no need for a federally operated 
system of mortgage insurance, but I 
suspect that the need might be of a 
different and more limited sort than 
many people now consider it to be. 


I am not attempting to say pre- 
cisely what the details of needed state 
legislation should be. This is beyond 
my competence. But I believe I have 
had enough experience to know the 
directions in which the changes lie. 
I have also seen enough changes made 
to be convinced that no effort is be- 
yond achievement if the will to do the 
job is present. 

In order to make the effort success- 
ful, however, it will be necessary for 
all types of lending institutions to 
recognize a common interest and a 
common danger. It is safe to say that 
the inroads of government are paved 
by the disunities of private business. 
I think the time has come to distin- 
guish between the maintainance of 
a legitimate and desirable competition 
for business and the seeking of ex- 
clusive business advantages for one 
group or another by the enactment or 
the prevention of enactment of legis- 
lation. This kind of intervention in 
reverse ends by ham-stringing rather 
than helping the market and leads 
only to positive moves on the part of 
government. 

An opportunity such as the present 
offers should not be lost, for no one 
can say how long it will last or when 
it might so advantageously come 
again. 








W. invite your investment consideration of — 


ISSISSIPPI 
ORTGAGES 


Originations to suit your requirements ® Servicing to suit your needs © 
In loans from progressive, Modern Mississippi 


KIMBROUGH INVESTMENT COMPANY 


FLOYD R. KIMBROUGH, President 


FHA APPROVED MORTGAGEE 
263 EAST PEARL STREET, JACKSON, MISS. TEL. 5-3445 
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First Comprehensive Book 
About the Mortgage Business 


After years of work, MORTGAGE BANKING, first completely descriptive book about 
making mortgages, is published and is another achievement for the Association 


NOTHER important educational 
achievement for MBA is being 
recorded in January with the appear- 
ance of the first and only text book 
on the mortgage banking industry 
ever published. It is being brought 
out by McGraw Hill and was planned, 
written and sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation and its members. The broad 
title of Mortgage Banking* indicates 
to some extent the 
coverage of our field. It embraces the 
whole range of activity in which the 
mortgage banker is concerned, how 
mortgage banking developed, mort- 
gage law, appraising, underwriting, 
the position and role of investors in 
the field, construction loans, servicing, 
selling and closing loans, etc. 

The editor of Mortgage Banking is 
Robert H. Pease, now president of 
Detroit Mortgage and Realty Com- 
pany and formerly vice president of 
Draper and Kramer, Inc., Chicago. 
He is well known throughout the in- 
dustry, has been a frequent speaker 
at MBA Clinics and Seminars, has 
lectured extensively at the University 
of Chicago and this year heads the 
MBA Clinic Committee. He has been 
assisted in this work by Dr. Homer V. 
Cherrington of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, MBA Secretary George H. Pat- 
terson and Frank J. McCabe, Jr., 
MBA Director of Education and Re- 
search. With them has been an edi- 
torial board consisting of Frank D. 
Hall, vice president, Brooks, Harvey 
& Company, Inc., New York; Dean 
R. Hill, president, Hill Mortgage Cor- 
poration, Buffalo; William L. King, 
president, Boss & Phelps Mortgage 
Company, Washington, D. C.; H. J. 
Mendon, vice president, California 
Bank, Los Angeles; R. R. Patrick, 
vice president, Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines; and the late S. M. 
Waters, president, M. R. Waters & 
Sons, Minneapolis. 


wide scope of 


*Mortgage Banking published by McGraw Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City, 450 pages, $6.50 a copy. 





Strange to say, nothing like Mort- 
gage Banking has ever been published 


before. Most mortgage men will won- 


der why, since our field of lending is 
one of the oldest and the mortgage 
has long been a well-recognized in- 
strument of financing, a comprehen- 





Robert H. Pease Homer Cherrington 


Frank J. McCabe, Jr. 


George H. Patterson 


sive work of the industry has not been 
published. 

What Mortgage Banking contains 
is an indication of the wide treatment 
contained in the work. Chapters and 
authors are: Development of Mort- 
gage Banking by Frederick M. Bab- 
cock, president, Frederick M. Babcock 
& Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Mortgage Law by Robert Kratovil, 
title officer, Chicago Title and Trust 
Company of Chicago; Interést Rates 
and The Mortgage Market by Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University. 

Appraisals for Mortgage Lending, 
Definition of Value by Frank D. Hall, 
vice president, Brooks, Harvey & Co., 
Inc., New York; Appraisals for Mort- 
gage Lending, Single-Family Dwell- 
ings by Herman O. Walther, Chicago; 





Appraisals for Mortgage Lending, 
Apartment Houses by Robert C. 
Nordblom, president, Nordblom Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Appraisals for Mortgage Lending, 
Office Buildings by Watson A. Bowes, 
A. G. Bowes & Son, Denver; Ap- 
praisals for Mortgage Lending, Stores 
by Dr. Thurston H. Ross, Beverly 
Hills, California; Appraisals for Mort- 
gage Lending, Industrial and S pecial- 
purpose Properties by Wallace W. 
True, president, True Associates, New 
York; Appraisals for Mortgage Lend- 
ing, Farms by Dr. William G. Mur- 
ray, professor of economics and so- 
ciology, Iowa State College. 

Underwriting Mortgage Risk, 
Analysis of the Borrower by Harry A. 
Fischer, vice president, The Mutual 
National Bank of Chicago; Under- 
writing Mortgage Risk, Single-Family 
Residences by Kenneth J. Morford, 
executive vice president, Burwell & 
Morford, Seattle, and Gerald A. 
Golden, assistant superintendent of 
mortgages, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, Montreal; Under- 
writing the Mortgage Risk, Apartment 
Buildings by Paul J. Vollmar, vice 
president, The Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati. 

Underwriting the Mortgage Risk, 
Office Buildings by Howard J. Tobin, 
vice president, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee; Underwriting the Mort- 
gage Risk, Stores by T. S. Burnett, 
financial vice president, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles; Underwriting the Mortgage 
Risk, Farm Loans by Charles A. 
Stewart, vice president, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Financing of Corporations and 
Shopping Centers: Industrial Mort- 
gages—Debentures—Notes by Glenn 
McHugh, vice president, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York, and Robert H. 
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Pease, Detroit Mortgage 
and Realty Financing o 
Corporations and Shopping Centers: 
Analysis of Shopping Centers by Mi 
McHugh and Mr. Pease 


Loans by 


president, 
Company f 


Walter E 
Dovenmuehle, 
Loan Inves- 


ym panies by 


Construction 
president, 
Mortgage 


Insurance (¢ 


serg, vice 
Inc., Chicago 
tors, Life 
Norman H Nelson, 
[The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, St. Paul; Mortgage 
Loan Investors, ial Banks by 


vice president, 


Commer 


J. R. Jones, vice president, Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles: 
Mortgage Loan Investors, Savings and 
Loan Associations by Walter Gehrke, 


president, First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of Detroit 

Mortgage Loan Investors, Mutual 
Banks by Earl B. Schwulst, 
president, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York: Mortgage Loan Investors, 
College Universities by Lyndon 
H. Lesch, administrative vice presi- 
dent, L. J. Sheridan & Company, 
Chicago: Mortgage Loan Investors, 
Individuals by G. Calvert Bowie. 

Selling and Closing the Loan: Sell- 
i? the Loan by William L. Leighly, 
executive vice president, Doven- 
Selling and 


Savings 


and 


muehle, Inc., Chicago; 
Closing the Loan: Closing the Loan 
by Robert E. O’Dea, officer, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
Chicago: Servicing Mortgage Loans, 
Loans on Urban Property Large 
Portfolios by Oliver M. Walker, presi- 
dent, Walker & Dunlop, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Mortgag: 
Loans, Loans on Urban Property 

Small Portfolios by Howard S. Bissell, 
president, Howard S. Bissell, Inc., 
Cleveland: Servicing Mortgage Loans, 
Farm Loans by Frank C. Waples, 


’ , » 
Continued on page 2; 


trust 


Servi ing 


Chicago February Conference Program 
Emphasizes Business Getting Ideas 


What MBA’s largest re- 
gional meeting, our Mid-winter Mort- 


is usually 


gage Conference in Chicago, is sched- 
uled for February 12 and 13 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. While you are 
sure to hear a great deal about cur- 
rent trends in the mortgage market, 
prospective federal monetary policies, 
and the changes that may result from 
the new national administration, the 
great emphasis at the meeting will be 
ways and 


on business-getting ideas, 


means for expanding your volume 
and things that may prove useful in 
broadening the scope of your business. 

Walter C. Nelson, conference chair- 
man and president, Eberhardt Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, will preside and 
Robert H. Pease, general clinic chair- 
man, and president, Detroit Mortgage 
and Realty Company, will moderate 
the discussions. MBA President Brown 
L. Whatley and president, Stockton, 
Whatley, Davin & Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., will address the opening 
session, followed by Mr. Pease and 
George T. Conklin, Jr., second vice 
president, The Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, New York, 
speaking on industrial financing by 
notes, mortgages and debentures and 
purchase-lease. Mr. Pease will tell 
how to obtain, analyze and sell these 
loans and Mr. Conklin will reflect the 
investor viewpoint. 

That afternoon Mr. Pease, who is 
also editor of MBA’s new text book, 
Mortgage Banking, will present copies 
of the work from the first edition to 
the various authors and members of 
the editorial board will be 
present. (See page 21. 


who 

















FINANCING ACCEPTABLE 


| 
| 30 Broad St. 





WE HAVE FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 


MOTELS IN 
GINIA, NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
also for 


CONSTRUCTION LOANS and/or TAKE-OUT COMMITMENTS 
ON FHA and/or VA MORTGAGES in these and other States. 


Inquiries invited 
(Pioneers in offering Government Guaranteed Mortgages) 
| J. A. MARKEL COMPANY, INC. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Hanover 2-2592 


MARYLAND, VIR- 


New York 4, N. Y. 
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William L. Leighly, executive vice 
president, Dovenmuehle, Inc., Chi- 
cago, will speak on submission of in- 
come loans; Gerald A. Golden, assist- 
ant superintendent of mortgages, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Montreal, will tell what investors 
want in a mortgage loan submission 
and James C. Downs, Jr., president, 
Real Estate Research Corporation, 
Chicago, will analyze the market. 

Next morning’s will be a 
round table discussion on operating 
and servicing problems with E. R. 
Haley, president, General Mortgage 
Corporation of Des Moines, 
giving a case study of a small loan 
correspondent and Ed McDonald, as- 
sistant vice president, Republic Mort- 
gage Company, Fort Smith, Ark., giv- 
ing his firm’s experience with Title I 
loans. Thomas E. McDonald of MBA 


will discuss new developments in serv- 


session 


Iowa, 


icing procedures. 
The final session will hear a talk 
by General Counsel Samuel E. Neel. 














WANTED 
MORTGAGE LOAN 
MANAGER 


Must be qualified as follows 


1. Expert on origination of 
FHA loans including 
203, 207, 903 and 908. 

2. Must be acquainted with 
many sources for outlets 
for FHA loans on a na- 
tion wide scale. 

3. Must have adequate 
training to pass on title 
work and know super- 
vision of preparation of 
proper mortgages and 
notes. 

4. Must be willing to travel 
when necessary. 





5. Salary commensurate 
with ability up to 5 
figure salary available 
for qualified applicant. 


Apply by letter to 


THE BUILDERS AND INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE LOAN COMPANY 
907 Union Netional Bank Bidg. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

















Same Headline: A New 
Membership Record 


Fifty-eight new members have been 
admitted during the present Associa- 
tion year which began September 1, 
1952, bringing total MBA membership 
to another all time high record of 
1853. This year’s membership cam- 
paign headed by Robert Tharpe of 
Atlanta is now in full swing and the 
committee working in this activity is 
the largest the Association has had. 


New members admitted include: 


ALABAMA — Ozark: Douglas Brown, 
South Court Square. 
ARIZONA—Tucson: Southern Arizona 


Bank & Trust Company, 32 N. Stone Ave. 
P.O. Box 5067), George V. Brandt, Jr., 
assistant cashier. 


CALIFORNIA 
neer Title Insurance & 
440 Court Street, R. L. 
president. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Wash- 
ington: The Second National Bank of 
Washington, 1333 G Street, N.W., John A. 
Reilly, president. 

GEORGIA—Atlanta: Drennan & Bran- 
non, attorneys, 517 Volunteer Bldg., Roy 
S. Drennan or George Brannon; Family 


San Bernardino: Pio- 
Trust Company, 
Horine, first vice 


Fund Life Insurance Company, 1515 
Spring St., N.W., Raymond B. Nelson, 
secretary; The First National Bank of 


Atlanta, P.O. Box 4148, W. E. Duke, vice 
president; McIntyre Realty Company, 518 
Healey Bldg., Arthur J. McIntyre, Jr., 
manager mortgage loan department; Ma- 
con: The First National Bank & Trust 
Company in Macon, Georgia, H. P. Flem- 
ing, president. 

IDAHO Boise: The Title Insurance 
Company, Title Insurance Bldg., Box 2840, 
John B. Bell, president. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: McElvain Mort- 
gage Co., 111 W. Washington St., C. A. 
McElvain, president; Meyers & Matthias, 
i N. La Salle St., Erwin A. Meyers. 

IOWA—Mason City: General Mortgage 
Corporation of Iowa, 721 Brick and Tile 
Bidg., L. T. Gallogly, manager. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Quincy: Associ- 
ated Investment Homes, Inc., 67 Parking 
Way, Sidney W. Grossman, president. 

MONTANA Billings: Real Estate 
Mart, 3011 6th Avenue North, A. Lesly 
Johnson. 

NEW JERSEY—Paterson: The Prospect 
Park National Bank, 124 Haledon Ave. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: Duff- 
ner Investment Co., Inc., 601 Liberty Bank 
Bidg., R. J. Duffner, president. 

VIRGINIA — Newport News: W. T. 
Barker, 125-B 26th Street; Marshall and 


Blalock, 127 Twenty-sixth St., David G. 
Blalock. 

WEST VIRGINIA — Weirton: Barone 
Realty Service Co., 3340 Main Street, 


Ralph Barone, president. 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: Gordon S. 
Stark & Co., 707 N. Eleventh St., Gordon 
S. Stark. 


Newest Committee 
Is on Pension Funds 


Newest committee on the list of 
those working in the Association is 
funds and a complete 
roster of those who comprise it will 
MBA Manual and 
MBA 


named 


on pension 


be shown in the 
Directory off the press soon. 
President Brown L. Whatley 
Oliver M. Walker of Washington, 
D. C., as chairman and a program 
of education and contacting is being 
planned. There is a need for 
educating pension fund managers on 


great 


the advantages of mortgages for in- 
vestment, Mr. Walker believes, and 
the Committee’s efforts will be heav- 
ily slanted in that direction. A list 
of all pension funds in the country 
will be compiled and other methods 
by which pension fund officials can 
become better acquainted with mort- 
gages will be devised. 

There 14,000 
plans today, covering 9.6 million per- 


are about private 
sons. This compares with 7,400 plans 
covering 5.6 million in 1945. 

In 1951, private pension funds paid 
out $300 retired 
workers, while putting aside between 
$1.8 billion to $2 billion against fu- 
Present private pen- 
to around $12 


about million to 


ture payments. 


sion reserves amount 
billion. 
In 10 


reserves will amount to between $35 
billion to $39 billion. 


vears, it is estimated, the 





OBITUARIES 





RAYMOND L. GARVAN 
Raymond L. Garvan, assistant sec- 
retary of Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, died suddenly at 
his home in West Hartford, Conn. 
He had been with the 
company’s mortgage and real estate 


associated 


department since 1935. 

He was in the building and con- 
struction business before he joined 
Connecticut General. The company 
made him its supervisor of city loans 
in 1947, and he was elected assistant 
secretary in 1948. 

GEORGE W. MERZ 

George W. Merz, president of The 
Summit Mortgage Co., Akron 
formerly president of the Summit 
County MBA, died in his home city. 
He also headed the Manchester De- 
velopment Company and the Portage 
Discount Company. 


and 


Birmingham First City 
to Adapt YMAC Locally 


Birmingham is the first city in 
which the national program of MBA’s 
Young Men’s Activities Committee 
has been put into operation on the 
local level. There P. C. Jackson, Jr.. 
Grover Davis and W. B. Phillips, Jr. 
started a local YMAC which calls for 
a monthly meeting of the younger 
men in the mortgage business. Idea 
back of this is for the younger men to 
get together regularly and hear a talk 
by someone of long experience in the 
At the initial meeting in 
December, than 20 attended 
and the young men heard John C. 
Hall of Cobbs, Allen & Hall Mort- 
gage Company discuss effective meth- 
ods of soliciting new business. Next 
meeting will hear E. A. Camp, Jr. 
of Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company talk on handling delinquent 


business. 


more 


accounts. 

Birmingham has pointed the way 
for initiating this activity in every 
community where there is a_ local 
mortgage association—and others as 
well. 








We Offer Subject to 
Prior Sale 


$1,000,000.00 


TITLE If FHA LOANS 
Originated in Denver 
Area 


All new Brick and Frame 
homes. $7500.00 to $12,000.00 
amounts. Will sell only with 
14 of 1% Servicing Contract. 


* 


Service Investment 
Company 
1421 Court Place 
Denver, Colo. 


An Approved Lending 
Institution 


Established in 1924 
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Why MBA Membership is Valuable 
For Mutual Savings Banks 





With a varied membership such as MBA now enjoys, affiliation with our 


organization can mean many things to many types of institutions. 


The 


important tie that binds the many classes of investors to the several types 
of originators is the common interest in promoting everything and all 
things that accrue to the benefit of lending and investing in mortgages. 
But for each class of members there are usually some special benefits 
that make membership particularly important to them. Robert Tharpe of 
itlanta, this year’s membership chairman, conceived the idea that these 
special advantages might well be spelled out for each individual class of 
member. Thus he arranged a series of articles of which this is the first. 
It tells the benefits which mutual savings banks receive from membership. 
Next month another member will describe the advantages for his type of 
institution. Mr. Booth, in addition to being president of the Springfield 
Institution for Savings, is vice president of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 





President, 


HILE the mutual savings banks 
of this for 
hundred 


country have, well 


over a years, invested de- 
positors’ funds in real estate mort- 
almost 
entirely the 
state in which the in- 


dividual bank was 


these investments were 


vages 


within 


located 

More than this, 
it was generally the 
policy of the banks 
to invest their mort- 
their 
communities, 


funds in 


gage 


home 





both because ample 
there 


Richard A. Booth 


outlets were 
available and to help in housing thei 
own people and to provide for business 
expansion 

the tremendous 
expansion of savings bank deposits in 


1941 it 


necessary to seek new investment out- 


When, because of 


the years following became 
lets, it was quite natural for the banks 
to look to expand their mortgage 
lending field to other sections of the 
from their home offices. 


country, tar 


This has not meant that mortgage 
financing in the banks’ home territo- 


By RICHARD A. BOOTH 


Springfield Institution for Savings, Springfield, Mass. 


ries has been abandoned; on the con- 
trary, they have competed actively for 
mortgage where they live. 
But this need they 
have been impressed by opportunities 


business 
beyond meeting 
to diversify their mortgage portfolios, 
to help supply the heavy need for 
long term capital in more rapidly 
growing sections of the country and 
their for added 
investment opportunities. 

The New York and Massachusetts 
savings banks in particular have seized 
these opportunities. Quite naturally 
these banks would wish to avail them- 


to meet own needs 


selves of the best sources of informa- 
tion to help them in administering 
these new investments. 

Since, in addition, they have long 
been accustomed to trade association 
activity it would be natural for many 
of them to join the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

For 


of-state mortgage investments and, to 


those savings banks with out- 


a considerable extent, for all savings 
banks, there seem many good reasons 
for considering MBA membership. 
In the first place, it is the only na- 
trade which deals 


tional association 
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exclusively with the real estate mort- 
gage business in all its phases. Its 
members deal with all types of mort- 
gages on all classes of real property 
and from the viewpoint of all cate- 
gories of lender. While it is true that 
the backbone of membership comes 
from the mortgage originating and 
servicing group, lenders in every field 
of mortgage lending have an impor- 
tant place in MBA councils. The 
simple fact of this breadth and scope 
of membership makes the organiza- 
tion important to all problems dealing 
with, for example, the housing prob- 
lem, where MBA opinions are listened 
to carefully by government, by real 
estate publications and others who 
deal in the high policy of real estate 
problems. 

This same breadth of membership 
also guarantees that a group of the 
very best brains are brought to bear 
on all broad policy questions as well 
as on the detail of operating the mort- 
gage business. At opposite ends of 
the scale could be the concern and 
therefore, active study of the need for 
discount facilities to help to stabilize 
mortgage markets as a substitute for 


or supplement to FNMA and the con- 
tinuing studies being carried on by 
committees of the Association looking 
to the improvement of bookkeeping 
and other record-keeping operations. 
Such work as this, and all the other 
projects being carried forward, are of 
great assistance to all mortgage 
lenders and thus to the savings banks. 
Another additional and affirmative 
reason for savings bank membership 
is the entrepreneurial approach with 
which many problems are examined. 
Most mortgage lenders, whatever their 
category, are institutional in charac- 
ter. Without decrying the institutional 
or management approach to the mort- 
gage business the fact that most origi- 
nators and servicers are in business 
for themselves, that they see more di- 
rectly the results of their efforts, may 
have the result of sharpening their 
own thinking and thus all thinking 
about mortgage problems. MBA is a 
national and thoroughly representa- 
tive group and quite appropriately 
can be regarded as the spokesman for 
the mortgage business in Washington 
and in the various state capitals. In 
some respects this fact alone warrants 
savings bank membership, for savings 
banks as sectional institutions do not 
always find it easy to get their views 
adequately represented. 
Many MBA members 
savings bankers are in close contact 
with governmental housing and mort- 
gage thinking and policy. It is much 
to the advantage of all lenders that 
there is such a national organization 
as MBA whose opinions can always 
be heard and with respect. There is 
thus clearly an opportunity for sav- 
ings banks as lenders to use this ad- 
ditional channel to government to ex- 
press its views on mortgage questions. 


including 


It is of interest to note the growth 
of intrastate sales of mortgages be- 
lending institutions since the 
savings banks became accus- 
tomed to the buying and selling of 
this type of paper. It cannot be said 
that this would not in any event have 
occurred; but it is sure that such ac- 
tivity has stepped up materially with 
the acquisition of this kind of ex- 


tween 
more 


perience. 

Finally, and of considerable impor- 
tance to the savings banks, are this 
magazine with its useful articles on 
all phases of the mortgage business, 
the bulletins, current, prompt and in- 








formative from the Washington office 
which reflect changes in policy, rules 
and practices on the part of lending, 
insuring or guaranteeing agencies of 
government. These, plus annual con- 
ventions and interim sectional meet- 
ings and other study groups round out 
an excellent program of education. 
Much of this printed or spoken ma- 
terial is of great assistance in the 
education of the juniors in our organi- 
zation and has the added benefit of 
bringing to them the national picture 
of the mortgage business as well as 
the sectional view. 

All in all, there appears to be much 
of advantage to all savings banks in 
membership in MBA. 


Noted Elsewhere 
>>? OUTLOOK GOOD: Stable 


prices and continuation of the cur- 
rent rate of sales for industrial prop- 
erty during the next six months is 
predicted by a NAREB survey. 

More than three-fourths of the 
boards expect prices on one-story in- 
dustrial structures to remain steady 
for the next six months, and only 6 
per cent forecast lower prices. Seven 
of every 10 look for sales volume to 
remain at its current pace, while the 
remainder are split between increased 
and decreased turnover. 

Much the same picture is drawn 
for multiple-story industrial buildings. 
Prices are expected to remain firm 
by three-fourths of the communities, 
to be higher by one in 10. Present 


volume of sales will be maintained 
in the opinion of 72 per cent. Only 
2 per cent look for lower turnover. 

Market activity in the industrial 
property field has remained strong 
during the last six months. Same vol- 
ume of sales of one-story industrial 
structures as six months 
ported by 64 per cent of the boards, 
while 19 per cent record a higher 
volume. Prices remain at the level of 
six months earlier, according to 67 
per cent of the communities, and are 
higher in 26 per cent. 

A shortage of one-story buildings is 
noted by 45 per cent of the communi- 
ties, indicating a continuation of the 
growing demand in recent years for 
the modern one-story structure which 
has taxed the supply of existing prop- 
erties of this type. Supply is sufficient 
to meet demand in 52 per cent of 
the areas polled. 

The market for multiple-story in- 
dustrial buildings remains strong, de- 
spite today’s preference for the one- 
Prices have remained 


ago is re- 


story structure. 
constant, according to seven of every 
10 reports, although 64 per cent of the 
boards show the same volume of sales 
as six months before, and 29 per cent 
indicate lower volume. Prices are 
higher in 11 per cent of the com- 
munities. 

>> RENTERS ON THE RUN: 
Three out of four U.S. families will 
be home owners at the end of the next 
15 years, if recent trends continue, 
an Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
report predicts. 











INVEST IN CHARLOTTE 


Carolina’s largest city 
s ; 


GI - FHA - CONVENTIONAL LOANS 


immediate delivery 


MARSH LAND COMPANY 


Incorporated 1926 


WILDER BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Other MBAs 











Year-end and vyear-beginning are 


times for changing administrations in 


local MBAs. Some recent reports: 


Maurice A. Pollak, 


. was elected 


>> CHICAGO 
Draper and Kramer, Inc 
president of Chicago MBA to suc- 
ceed Winfield C. Warman. Mr. Pol- 
lak had served a portion of the term 
of Mr. Warman, who resigned when 
he joined an institution in another 
lending field 

Frederic Z. Gifford, Republic 
Realty Mortgage Corporation, was 
elected vice president and John R. 
Womer, Great Lakes Mortgage Cor- 
poration, was elected secretary-treas- 
Directors elected for term end- 
Theodore H. Buenger, 
Dovenmuchle, Inc.; Samuel C 
Samuel C. Ennis & Company, In 
r. C. Ernest, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; Roy A. Holmes, 
litle and Trust Company; 


The First Na- 


ure! 
ing 1954 were: 
Ennis, 


Penn 


Chicago 
Joseph M. Panerali, 
tional Bank of Chicago and Irvin 
R. Schildein, Quinlan 
Mortgage Corporation James F. 
Charles H. Brandt & 


, was elected for a one- 


and ‘Tyson 
Messinger, 
Company, Inc 
vear term to fill a vacancy 

Holman D. Pettibone, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
was the speaker at the annual meet- 
ing and George McHenry, president, 


McHenry & Co., 


president, 


(George was toast- 
master. 

The by-laws of Chicago MBA have 
been amended to include associate 
and affiliate memberships. 

Associate memberships, on a lim- 
ited basis, now permits five new cate- 
vories: 

1. Educational institutions, pension 
funds, etc., investing in first liens on 
real estate for their own portfolios. 

2. Mortgage either 
make loans with their own funds or 


who act as brokers between an origi- 


brokers who 


nating mortgagee and an investor in 
mortgages, but who does not service 
mortgage loans or purchase same for 
their own portfolios. 

3. Appraisers whose principal busi- 
ness or an important part thereof is 
the making of appraisals for origina- 





>> DETROIT ELECTS: Brown L. Whatley, MBA president, extends his 


congratulations to Alfred F. 


Detroit MBA just prior to the 


Association’s 


laylor, on his election to presidency of the 


Robert A. 


annual dinner. 


Taggart, vice president elect, standing next to Mr. Taylor, and Robert J. 


Hutton, just named 


secretary-treasurer, 


look on. Mr. Whatley and Dr. 


Raymon Kistler, the latter president of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa., 
spoke at the dinner at which Arthur F. Bassett, retiring president of Detroit 


MBA, was honored. 


tors and purchasers of real estate 
mortgages. 

+t. General agents for fire and 
casualty insurance companies, and 


5. Attorneys who represent invest- 
first estate for 


their own portfolios. 


ors in liens on real 
Affiliate membership is open to ail 
individuals, banks, firms or corpora- 
tions located in the State of Illinois, 
or doing business therein, outside of 
the metropolitan area of Chicago, 
who are actively engaged in the mort- 
gage banking industry. 
were 


Eighteen members 


proved by the board of directors at a 


new ap- 


special meeting. 


>> ST. LOUIS: Gordon P. Hender- 
son, president, Mutual Savings Life 
Insurance Company, was elected pres- 
ident of St. Louis MBA, succeeding 
L. L. Plesant Bradley, vice 
president, Laclede Bond & Mortgage 


Seeman. 


Company, was elected vice president. 
John J. Griffin, Jr., executive vice 
president, General Mortgage Com- 
pany of St. Louis, was named treas- 
urer and O. J. Brichler, president, 
Shaw, Brichler & Coleman, Inc., was 
named secretary. 


Named to the board of governors 
was E. W. Hudspeth, vice president 
officer, Maginn, Martin, 


and loan 


Salesbury, Inc. 
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>> PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia 
MBA elected as president T. Irving 
Howe, real estate officer, Land Title 
Bank and Trust Company, and as 
vice president, Edward J. Thomas, 
vice president and treasurer of Sav- 
ing Fund Society of Germantown. 


2> DES MOINES: John N. Coffey, 
vice president of the Capital City 
State Bank, has been elected president 
of the Des Moines MBA. He succeeds 
M. N. Baird, assistant vice president 
of the Bankers Trust Co. Other offi- 
cers are John M. Hunter, vice presi- 
dent of the Iowa Investment and 
Mortgage Co., vice president; and 
M. J. Costello, assistant cashier of 
the Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors are James M. Camp, 
president of the Home Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association; Earl Linn, 
president of the Weitz-Linn Invest- 


ment Co. and Mr. Baird. 





Tre advertising medium to 
reach the mortgage industry is 
The Mortgage Banker. At low 
cost, you buy a select, concen- | 
trated circulation of more than 
3800. Rates on request. 

















People and Events 











When Miller B. Pennell submitted 
his resignation as MBA general coun- 
sel after the Association for 
15 vears, the board of governors voted 
to present him with a_ testimonial 
which would partially reflect the or- 
ganization’s appreciation of his long 
and valued services. President Brown 
L. Whatley named Byron T. Shutz 
of Kansas City the 
committee to select the proper award; 


serving 


as chairman of 


and the engraved desk set shown be- 


low was the result. 





- 
“From Rent Collector on a Bike to 
President” or “Thirty-four Years as 
a Vice President What Detained 
Him?” ran the lead paragraph in a 


specially story 


printed newspaper 
loudly describing the dinner 
friends of Frank J. Bell gave in his 
honor recently when he was elevated 


to the presidency of B. F. Saul Com- 


which 


pany, Washington, D. C. From all 
over. from the mortgage business, 
banking, insurance and other fields 


as well, friends of long standing came 
to honor this MBA _ board 
who now heads one of the capital's 


member 


leading mortgage houses. 





Above, that’s Fred L. Haller, Wil- 


liam L.. King, MBA regional vice 
president, presenting Frank with the 
testimonial award crammed with au- 
tographs of well-wishers, and Andrew 
Saul, new board chairman of the firm. 
the committee 


Somewhere among 


on arrangements was an unidentified 


lyric writer who came up with some 
original compositions for the Bell af- 
fair. Three went like this: 


(Tune: I Want a Girl Just Like 
the Girl, etc. 
I want a job 
Just like the job 
That Andy gave to Frank. 
That is a job 
And a better job 
Than heading up a bank, 
Such a salary 
With worries few 
Appraisals bring in extra money too. 
Is there a job 
Just like the job 
That Andy gave to Frank? 


(Tune: Let Me Call You Sweetheart) 

Let him be your banker, 
He'll make loans to you: 

And let him watch you suffer 

When the loans come due. 

Keep the payments current 
Or he'll foreclose you 

If Bell can use your money 
Make loans to you. 


He'll 


Tune: Take Me Out to the Ball Park 

Take me out to the auction, 

Take me out to the sale, 

Buy me apartments, 

And unimproved plots, 

And I will keep them 
Until they’re worth lots. 
So it’s-—Ring, ring out, Thornton Owen! 
Let’s get this sale under way! 
And with one—two—three nods 
we'll buy 
In the Frank Bell way. 

Lawrence G. Gillam and Maurice 
F. Goodbody have been named assist- 
ant vice presidents, city mortgages, 
by directors of Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

MBA President Brown L. Whatley 
is speaking before the Philadelphia 
MBA meeting January 12 and the 
Birmingham MBA meeting March 16 
. . . he addressed the Detroit MBA 
in December and spoke at the House 
and Home Round Table later that 
month. ... 


MORTGAGE TEXTBOOK 
Continued from page 22) 
president, Midland Mortgage Com- 

pany, Cedar Rapids. 

Acquiring New Mortgage Business: 
Mortgages on Property by 
W. Walter Williams, president, Con- 
tinental, Inc., Seattle; Acquiring Nex 
Mortgage Business: Mortgages on 
Farm Property by Frank C. Waples, 


president, Midland Mortgage Com- 


Urban 


pany, Cedar Rapids; Operating a 
Mortgage Banking Business: In a 


Small City by W. W. Beal, president, 
lowa Securities Company, Waterloo; 
Operating a Mortgage Banking Busi- 


ness: In a Large City by Wallace 
Moir, president, Wallace Moir Com- 
pany, Beverly Hills, California; Mort- 
gage Statistics and Research by James 
C. Downs, Jr., president, Real Estate 
Research Corporation, Chicago. 

Of considerable significance is the 
fact that Mortgage Banking is not the 
work of one man, since no individual 
could possibly be an expert in all the 
various fields which make up mort- 
gage lending, but is the joint effort 
of some of the best known and uni- 
versally recognized specialists in these 
activities. 

What does the publication of Mort- 
gage Banking mean to the average 
mortgage man and MBA member at 
this time? For one thing it is new, 
up-to-the-minute and can be profit- 
ably read and studied carefully by 
both the most experienced lenders, as 
well as the young men in the busi- 
ness. It represents the most advanced 
thinking on the various subjects cov- 
ered. It’s simply and clearly written 
and is certainly a “must” for the 
younger generation in the industry. 
For members whose organizations are 
highly departmentalized, several copies 
will be needed because the book will 
serve as a valuable reference 
guide for years to come. It is sure to 
be in demand at colleges, universities 
and schools because until now they 
have not had a standard, all-inclusive 
text on the mortgage industry. That 
fact may have a suggestion for some 


and 


of our members who may want to 
purchase copies for schools in which 
they are particularly interested. 

As to why something like Mortgage 
Banking has never made its appear- 
ance until now, Mr. Pease probably 
has the answer in his Preface when 
he says that “Many business men are 
so busy with daily problems that they 
allow themselves little time for objec- 
tive thinking on the methods and aims 
of their industry, and consequently 
their own methods and operations re- 
main stagnant. This volume aims to 
offer an immediate remedy, for it 
presents the the advanced 
techniques and practices in the mort- 


gage lending field.” 


best of 


Orders for Mortgage Banking 
should be sent direct to the publishers. 
Reading it cover to cover is one of 
the things you should make a point of 
doing now — and then routing it to 
everyone else in your firm. 
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Are You Satisfied with 
Your NET Servicing Income? 


What is it costing you to service a loan? Has your volume increased to the extent 
that your system may be antiquated? Is it sufficiently mechanized? Is your equipment well 
adapted to your operation and 
are you using it to its fullest 
extent? Are there delays in 
completing the work on time 
delays that are proving costly? 
In short, are you satisfied with 
the net income from your 
servicing department? 





You may well have satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions; 
but, if your servicing isn’t furc- 
tioning as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as it should, do you 
know the reasons why? If you 
don’t, then it would certainly 
be good business to find these 
reasons—and take the neces- 
sary action indicated. Becausé 
for you and every mortgage 
lender your servicing income is 
more important than it has 
ever been before. 


MBA’s Servicing and Accounting division is organized to perform this service for you, in your own office, 
by consultation with your own staff, at a time convenient to you. This department is headed by 
experienced specialists who, since 
it was organized, have consulted — ITINERARIES FOR COMING MONTHS — 
with 30 banks, 48 life insurance 7 z 

NOW BEING PREPARED 


companies, 11 title companies, 


and 214 mortgage firms. Consultations, which are on per day fee basis, cannot always 

” be be arranged as soon as the request is made. Of necessity, they 

These men having inspected must be grouped together sectionally to secure the most 
and analyzed servicing systems advantageous use of staff members’ time. Average consulta- 
in all types of loan offices tion over the past two years (covering more than 300 institu- 
throughout the country, are com- tions in 44 states and the District of Columbia) has been 
pletely familiar with every inno- about 134 days. However, they are prepared, if your needs 
vation and trend in mortgage require, to give you as much time as you wish. 


accounting and servicing. They dS ae ; a ; 
So, if you need help in your servicing and want the advice 


and counsel of those who are better informed on this phase 
of the mortgage operation than any others in the country, 
write now to George H. Patterson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, so that your request may be coordinated 
into the itineraries now being prepared for the coming months. 


are prepared to analyze your 
operation—regardless of size 

suggesting the installation of the 
most modern cost-saving meth- 
ods in servicing in addition to 
pointing out any possible defi- 
ciencies and wasteful procedures 








in your present operation. 
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Builders Like 
These Help to 
Assure the 
Soundness of 
National Homes 
Mortgages 





CECIL OZIER ©¢ SCOTT WELLER 
c ity Hi , Inc., Champaign, Ill. 





Averaged 12 houses a year 
before the war. 

1947-48, built 110 houses, con- 
ventional and another pre- 
fabricated line. 

1949: took on National 
Homes franchise; have erect- 


ed over 1,400 National homes ‘* OTe Maley. i , 
since then. ie AS onan a : 
- “S Pe 8 as : aes 





Men like Cecil Ozier and Scott Weller take in owning them, in caring for them. This 
pride in the smartness, quality and livabil- bond between builder and buyer is one of 
ity of the National homes they build. And the most important reasons why mortgages 
the thousands of thrifty families who buy on National homes are such sound long- 
National homes every year take equal pride term investments. 


National Homes prefabricated panels and 
structural parts as they leave the assembly 
plant carry the Good Housekeeping guar- 
antee seal and the Parents’ Magazine seal 


ea ORES of commendation as advertised therein. 





NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE INDIANA @ HORSEHEADS NEW YORK 





NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF QUALITY HOMES 





TITLE INSURANCE 


For the Real Estate Owner 
and Mortgage Banker 


A Policy of Title Insurance, in addition to its pro- 


tection against title losses, facilitates the sale and 


transfer of Real Estate and Real Estate Mortgages. 


The Company is Licensed in the Following States: 


Alabama Mississippi 
Arkansas Missouri 
Colorado Montana 
Delaware Nebraska 
Florida Tennessee 
Georgia Texas 
Indiana Utah 
Kansas Wisconsin 
Louisiana Wyoming 


and in the 
Territory of Alaska 


MARYLAND—KANSAS CITY TITLE INSURANCE CO., INC., OF MARY- 
LAND (a Maryland Corporation), 21 South Calvert St., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, a wholly owned subsidiary of our Company, issues policies covering 
properties in Maryland, and all of such policies of said Maryland corpora- 
tion are wholly reinsured by our Company by endorsement upon each 
policy. 





Issuing Agents in most principal cities—Escrow Services 


Furnished by our Home Office and by all Issuing Agents. 


KANSAS CITY TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $2,700,000.00 
Title Bldg., 112 East 10th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. HArrison 5040 





